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CHAPTER I. 



TWO WAYS OP LEABNINO. 



Mabgabet Grant and Emily Morris were in the 
first class at Langley Sunday-school, and thus 
had the same lessons to learn. I will tell you 
their different ways of learning the same hymn, 
and you shall think which was the best. 

When Margaret came home from church on 
Sunday afternoon, her first business was to put 
out^ the cups and saucers ready for tea; then 
while the kettle was boiling, she sat down to 
amuse her little sister Lucy in a quiet gentle 
way, merry but not noisy, just fit for Sunday ; 
then she drank tea with her father and mother 
and the other children. Next she had to wash 
up the tea-things, and then she and Lucy both 
took their little stools into the garden. Lucy 

B 
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2 LANGLEY SCHOOL. 

only sat for a minute or two, then she was play- 
ing with the kitten, then looking at the flowers, 
or climbing up the gate to look at the people on 
the common, or running into the cottage to talk 
to the baby ; but she did not interrupt her sister, 
for she knew what Margaret was about,, and that 
her mother did not like her to be disturbed. 
Margaret was looking over her hymn. First, 
she read above the hymn, " Tremble, thou earth, 
at the presence of the Lord, at the presence of 
the God of Jacob" (Ps. cxiv. 7). She looked 
out this Psalm and read it through, and then 
went on to the first verse of the hymn. 

"When Israel, freed from Pharaoh's hand, 
Left the proad tyrant and his land, 
The tribes with cheerful homage own 
Their King, and Judah was His throne.'* 

This she saw meant the same as the first two 
verses of the Psalm, " When Israel came out of 
Egypt, and the house of Jacob from among the 
strange people, Judah was His sanctuary, and 
Israel His dominion ;" but still she did not quite 
understand. She did not know what a "tyrant" 
was, though she supposed it meant Pharaoh; 
nor could she tell the meaning of "homage." 
The Psalm helped her in the next line. " Israel 
His dominion," she saw meant the same as the 
tribes owning Him their king. But now about 
Judah; the Psalm said Judah was His sanc- 
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TWO WATS OP LEABNING. 3 

tuarj, the hymn, Judah was His throne. A 
sanctuary, as she recollected, was a holy place, 
a throne, the place where the king sits ; and now 
she saw that both these expressions must mean 
that God was especially with the tribe of Judah. 
And why did it say that He was with that tribe 
more than the others? She thought of the 
favours which the tribe of Judah had received. 
It was the royal tribe, and that to which our 
Saviour Himself belonged ; and she remembered 
to have been told that Judah was the eldest of 
the sons of Jacob who had not forfeited his 
birthright. She looked at Jacob's blessing to 
his sons, and found that greater things were 
prophesied of Judah than of the rest, and she 
saw that therefore his was the most favoured 
tribe. Now for the second verse : 

** Across the deep their journey lay — 
The deep divides to make them way ; 
The streams of Jordan saw and fled 
With backward current to their head." 

The Psalm made it plain that the deep meant 
the sea. She knew the history of the passage 
of the Bed Sea, but as she was not as clear about 
the crossing of the Jordan, she looked it out in 
the book of Joshua, and read how the current, 
or course of the stream, was stopped, while the 
priests stood with the ark in the bed of the river. 
The next verses were easy, and made the 
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Psalm much plainer than it had ever been to her 
before ; for she had been puzzled by hearing of 
the mountains skipping like rams, and she now 
saw that it signified the trembling of the mount 
Sinai when the law was given to Moses. 

" The mountains shook like frighted sheep, 
Like lambs the little hillocks leap ; 
Not Sinai on her base conld stand — 
Conscious of sovereign power at hand. 

What power could make the deep divide? 
Make Jordan backwards roll his tide ? 
Why did ye leap, ye little hills ? 
And whence the fright that Sinai feels ? 

Let every mountain, every flood, 
Betire, and know the approaching God ; 
The King of Israel, see Him here — 
Tremble, thou earth, adore, and fear. 

He thunders, and all nature mourns, 
The rocks to standing pools He turns, 
!Flints spring with fountains at His word. 
And fires and seas confess their Lord.'* 

"Thou leddest Thy people like sheep, by the 
hand of Moses and Aaron" (Ps. Ixxvii. 20). 

On looking at this Psalm she found, in the 
18th verse, an explanation of the first line in the 
last verse of the hymn, "The voice of Thy 
thunder was heard, the earth moved and shook.** 
She had just time to look at the history of Moses 
striking the rock, before her father called her to 
take a walk with him to see her grandmother. 
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It was a very pleasant walk, and she enjoyed it 
all the more because she had been doing what 
was right. 

At school, on Monday, she went to Katherine 
Grey, the head girl, a nice, kind person, who 
was always ready to help others, and asked if 
she could tell her the meaning of the two hard 
words in the first yerse. Elatherine knew that 
a tyrant meant a bad king, and she belieyed that 
homage was something the same as worship. 
She thought that Miss Manners had told her so, 
when she learnt that hymn last year. 

Margaret read over her hynm in the evening 
just before she went to bed, and found she could 
quite say the hard first verse, because she had 
thought more about it than the easy ones, and 
she knew several other lines. On Tuesday 
evening she knew a little more; the words 
seemed to come into her head after she was in 
bed, and sent her to sleep with pleasant thoughts. 
On Wednesday evening she asked Lucy to take 
the book and hear how she could say it. Lucy, 
who could just read, was very much pleased to 
hear her sister say her hymns, she seemed to 
think it made her quite a great woman ; but she 
was rather fond of helping Margaret with a 
word in too great a hurry. This Margaret did 
not like ; but she was patient and good-tempered, 
and, at last, on Friday evening she said the 
hymn so smoothly and well all through, that 
bS 
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6 LANGLEY SCHOOL* 

Lucy had not one opportunity of telling her a 
word. 

And now for Emily. It was no part of Emily's 
plans to trouble her head about next Sunday's 
work so soon. She had only to forget how tired 
she had been at school all the morning ; and so, 
on Sunday evening, she went up the hill to 
watch the idle boys playing at cricket, and idled 
there till bed-time. Then, on the following day, 
she had quite enough to do with her week-day 
school work, and she put off learning her hymn 
till Saturday, which would be a holiday. On 
Saturday her mother was cleaning up, as Emily 
might have expected ; and she had to help her 
and to mind the little ones till quite late in the 
afternoon, when she was sent to the shop a mile 
off. It was so hot that she could not walk fast, 
and she only came home just in time for supper. 
Then she opened her book, but the children, 
tired with the heat, were so fretful, that she had 
no peace, nor her mother either, till Mrs. Morris 
declared that they must be put to bed. Little 
George, like many other cross, tired boys, said 
he would not go, and the baby cried; and, at 
last, when they were all safe in bed and asleep, 
Emily was so worn out, that she had no sense for 
learning, and could only promise herself to wake 
early next morning to make up for lost time. 

She woke, but only just in time to dress her- 
self before breakfast; and she had not finished 
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her bread before she heard the 8chool-bell. On 
went her bonnet and tippet in a great huny, 
and as she walked along, she gabbled over her 
hymn in great haste. How different from the 
quiet smiling way in which Margaret and Lucj 
Grant were walking to school together, their 
minds at ease ; for if thej could not do their 
lessons as well as some, they had done their 
duty, and that was all that mattered I In school, 
Emily looked at her hymn till Miss Manners 
came, and while the other girls were saying 
theirs ; and, being tolerably quick, she managed 
to repeat it in her turn without breaking down. 
She had, however, to be helped twice, and she 
was corrected for making two blunders, the first 
that she said, Left the proud tyrum, instead of 
"tyrant;" and the next, that she called Sinai, 
Sion, from not having read the words properly. 

In answering questions about the hymn, Mar- 
garet did not do better than Katherine Grey and 
the three upper girls; and Emily answered 
better than Jane Long, who had learnt the 
words perfectly, but who never thought of the 
meaning ; or Harriet Cleft, who scarcely knew 
how to look out a text ; or Caroline Wallis, who 
was watching the other class ; or Mary Brown, 
who never could learn any thing, and whose 
stupidity was not her fault, but her misfortune ; 
or Ellen Wild, who had been hay-making all the 
week, and thought she had no time to learn. 
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Emily caught the general meaning of the hymn 
from the answers of the upper girls, and she 
knew the history of the passage of the Red Sea 
well enough to make the right reply to the ques- 
tion that came to her next round of questions. 
She was asked when the hills had shaken ; and it 
was no wonder she could not tell, for there is no 
account of Mount Sion shaking. Nobody below 
her could tell, and Katherine Grey had to answer. 
Margaret did not get the questions which she 
had prepared, and thus you may suppose that 
she gained nothing by her dilligence, and that 
Emily lost nothing by her idleness. 

Think a little, and you will see a great dif- 
ference. It was not for the sake of getting up 
in the class that those hymns were learnt, nor 
even for the sake of knowing so many verses, 
but that they might be a help in doing right, 
and in understanding the Bible and Prayer-book. 
Now you see Margaret was helped by her hymn, 
but Emily had never connected it with the ser- 
vices of the day, or anything else that was useful. 

Then Margaret had not broken the third com- 
mandment by gabbling over holy words care- 
lessly, as girls who learn in Emily's wfty are 
always doing. She had been true and just in 
her dealings, not pretending to know something 
when she was only guessing. She had set a 
good example to Lucy, and thus trained her in 
the way she should herself learn ; while Emily 
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and the other idle girls were helping each other 
to be .worse, and joining themselves to that 
wicked world which tempts us to sin. 

Above aU, Margaret had been striving to do 
her duty in her state of Kfe, "not with eye- 
service," but with singleness of heart. She had 
been faithful in a very little, and she was there- 
fore likely to be faithful in much. 

Will you think of this story when next you 
have any lessons to prepare ? 



CHAPTER n. 

THE FHIST CLASS. 



The girls' school at Langley was a pleasant 
room. It had been built by the Squire, Mr. 
Manners ; and it was of flint stones with black 
mortar, and red bricks at the comers, and the 
windows in arches at top, and glazed in a honey- 
comb pattern. There was a projecting window 
at the end with a wide seat in it, where the 
upper girls used to sit when they were about 
any work requiring good light. The two friends, 
Katherine Grey and Amy Lee, were almost 
always there. Then there was a chair near it 
for Mrs. Wright the mistress, and a table, round 
which the classes stood to say the Catechism, or 
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10 LANGLET SCHOOL. 

to read ; and all along one side of the room was 
a sloping desk where they wrote their copies. 
The walls were hung with coloured pictures of 
birds and beasts ; and Mrs. Wright kept a beau- 
tiful book full of pictures of the Bible history, 
which she sometimes showed them. 

The two young ladies. Miss Edith and Miss 
Dora Manners, often came to school on week- 
days, and always on Sunday; for Mr. Howard, 
the clergyman, had not much time for the girls, 
and only came now and then to see how they 
were going on. More than sixty girls belonged 
to the Sunday-school, and there were eleven in 
the first class, which Miss Edith always taught. 
The first girl in the school was Katherine Grey, 
the gamekeeper's daughter, a nice, tall, well- 
grown girl of thirteen— one whom no one could 
help being pleased with, if it was only for the 
good humour and sense which sparkled in her 
bright brown eyes, the fresh healthy red of her 
cheeks, and the trimness of her dress, whether it 
was her lilac week-day frock, or her nice coloured 
Sunday dress, and pretty straw bonnet. Kate 
was an only child, and her mother was glad to 
keep her at school as long as possible ; so she 
went on coming in the week when many of 
her age were taken away, and as she was ready 
at learning, it was no wonder that she was far 
before most of the others. She was very good- 
natured and obliging, and was likely to do well, 
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provided she did not give way to her great temp- 
tation, conceit. She could not help knowing 
that she read, wrote, summed, worked, and an- 
swered questions better than any one else, and 
she did not always remember that this was owing 
to the advantages which she enjoyed, and that 
she might have done very badly if she had, like 
some of the others, been kept at home in the 
week to nurse babies, or sent out to work in the 
fields. 

Next to Elate, and sometimes before her, was 
Amy Lee, a fair blue-eyed child of twelve years 
old, the eldest of a large family. She was very 
gentle and modest, and so shy that she hardly 
ever ventured to speak, even to the Miss Man- 
ners, above her breath. She was very diligent, 
and of^en answered as well or better than Eate ; 
but, unlike Kate, she hever found out that she 
was clever, her only wish was to do her best, 
and she was much more often ashamed of not 
knowing better than pleased at knowing so well. 
Indeed, her example of humility often made Kate 
perceive her own pride. Her father, Ambrose 
Lee, was a little better off than his neighbours, 
and so her mother never went out to work, and 
was able to keep the girls steadily at school. 

This was an advantage which Honor Walton, 
the third in the school, did not enjoy ; for she 
had a number of little brothers and sisters, and 
her mother was always wanting her to take care 
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12 LANGLET SCHOOL. 

of them . Her best chance of learning her lessons 
for Sundays was hj reading them over when she 
went to bed, or when she was sitting bj the baby 
in the cradle ; and so she missed all the explana- 
tions Mrs. Wright helped the others with. Often 
her diligence almost made up for this ; she would 
look out places in the Bible and Prayer-book, 
and get the others to tell her what they could 
remember ; and so she managed not to be much 
behindhand on Sundays in answering questions. 
When, however, she was able to go in the week, 
she often met with misfortunes, for she could not 
work well; she had not been at school long 
enough together to leam well, and she had great 
coarse fingers which seemed as if they could 
never make the tiny little stitches that some 
much younger could put in. At afternoon school 
on a week-day, Honor isdways felt ashamed of 
being older and taller than Kate Grey. Her 
chief pleasure was in the little ones. Her own 
little sisters and all the other young ones of the 
hamlet were she lived, were quite delighted when 
Honor could go to school with them, for there 
was no one like her for good nature. There 
were no quarrels when she was there, and no 
being too late ; and yet she was always ready to 
gather a flower for any of them, or to take a 
stone out of a shoe, or to set a doak to rights in 
a high wind, or if they were cold and tired on 
the way home, to tell them stories out of the 
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books Miss Edith lent her. At dinner-time at 
school she would give up talking or playing with 
the elder ones to amuse them, or help them in 
their little troubles ; and it was a real comfort to 
Mrs. Wright to be able to leave her in charge of 
them. The girl to whom Honor most frequently 
lost her place was Rose Lee, Am/s sister, who, 
though not nine years old, was in the first class, 
and very proud of being there. She was very 
quick, and perhaps would have been very idle if 
it had not been for her eagerness to keep her 
place, and for the example of her sister, who 
always studied her lessons thoroughly with her, 
and talked over what they had heard at school. 
When Eose chanced to remember or understand 
more than Amy, how proud she was I Thus, you 
see, all was not right with her ; and what showed 
something still more wrong was, that the little 
ones could not bear her, and even her own 
younger sisters did not love her near so much as 
Amy. Since she had been in the first class she 
had thought herself above those of her own age, 
and would have nothing to say to them ; whUe, 
on the other hand, the upper girls did not feel 
as if she belonged to them, and she always 
seemed to be troublesome to them. 

Next to Rose Lee were the pair whom you 

know already, Margaret Grant and Emily Morris. 

Then came a very tall girl called Harriet Cleft, 

who went to school every day, and learnt dili- 

c 
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gently and with a great deal of trouble, and yet 
could scarcely read without mistakes, or answer 
the easiest question. Some people, and among 
them Kate Grey, who ought to have known 
better, despised her for her dulness ; and Rose 
Lee and Emily Morris used to laugh at her 
blunders, when they ought to have respected her 
dib'gence and attention. 

Another who laughed at poor Harriet was 
Caroline Wallis, though, as Rose sometimes said, 
people who were below her in the class had 
better not laugh at her stupidity. Then Caro- 
line said, what was true enough, that she could 
always get above her when she pleased; but 
then it pleased Caroline much better to stare 
about, talk, and laugh, than to take pains about 
anything. She was merry and good-tempered, 
and a terrible chatterer, saying such funny things 
that very few could withstand the temptation of 
listening to her. Out of school every one enjoyed 
her fun ; but in school she was almost always in 
disgrace, and the steady ones were quite sorry if 
they were obliged to sit next to her, because then 
they were almost certain to get into mischief. 
And this was all from her thoughtlessness — a 
fault which may seem slight in a child, but which 
leads to grievous sins. Caroline would have 
been shocked if she had found how much dis- 
obedience, how much irreverence, how much 
disrespect to elders, she had occasioned in others^ 
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to saj nothing of those which she was continu- 
allj herself committing. A bad example is much 
more dangerous in an agreeable person than in a 
disagreeable one ; and thus the lively, truth-tell- 
ings kind-hearted Caroline did far more mischief 
to the others than cross, sour Mary Brown, whom 
nobody liked, who liked no one, and seemed to 
walk about in a perpetual sulky fit. Poor Mary ! 
she had some excuse—^ excuse' mind, I say, not 
^reason' — ^for she had a hard life: a drunken 
father, and a scolding mother, and a number of 
crying babies at home, were enough to make her 
uncomfortable ; though if she had known how 
to think of her vexations as crosses sent from 
Heaven, they would have been blessings to 
her instead of occasions of falling. Readiness 
would have saved her from many a scolding, 
and the little ones would not have been half so 
cross if she had not been peevish with them. 
Her school-character was, that she was very 
irregular, but steady enough when she was 
there. 

Jane Long could sometimes take pains, but 
sometimes she let her mind go to sleep. She 
would sit with her back in a bow, her ancles 
twisted, and her chin stuck out ; and then Miss 
Edith knew that there was an end of her atten- 
tion ; her body was at school, and her eyes on 
her book, but her mind was somewhere else; 
and three Sundays out of four she learnt as 
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much as she would if she had been fast asleep 
in bed. 

The last in the class was the eldest in the 
school, hard-working, useful, ignorant Ellen Wild, 
a great tall girl of fifteen, who picked stones, 
weeded turnips, kept cows, made hay, reaped, 
gleaned, and did all manner of hard work all the 
week, till her broad face was as brown, and her 
hands as rough, as her brother Tom's. It was 
all to help her mother, a sickly widow with a 
number of little children ; and though Ellen read 
but badly, could only just say her Catechism, and 
find her place in her Prayer-book, she showed 
that she knew her duty better than many who 
thought themselves much wiser. There she 
always was on Sunday at school, and at church 
with a little sister on each side of her, not 
ashamed of being among those younger than 
herself, and never listening to the idle girls who 
worked with her, and tried to persuade her she 
was too old for school. Though she was obliged 
to work with rude girls and ruder boys, she took 
care not to find her pleasure in talking with 
them ; and so she learnt none of their ways, and 
continued a modest, quiet girl, earnest in doing 
right, and making her mother happy and com- 
fortable. Her work was harder, her clothing 
poorer, and her food more scanty, than that of 
any of the other girls; yet no one was more 
contented and joyous, and very few were so really 
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happy as she was when she could manage to buj 
a new frock for her little sister Anne, or when 
her brother Tom began to earn another sixpence 
a week. 



CHAPTER III. 

BIVALBT. 



Pebhaps 70U may not know the meaning of the 
word which stands at the head of this chapter ; 
but I have no doubt that many of you know the 
feeling, the desire of being first, which is a great 
temptation to some minds, and which exists 
wherever a number of children, or even of grown 
people, are together. It is one of the tempta- 
tions of this wicked world. 

Langley was one of those schools where it is 
the custom for the children to take places. Miss 
Edith Manners sometimes doubted whether this 
was the best thing for them, or whether it did 
not lead them to be jealous of each other, and 
to think of holy l^sons as a means of getting 
tickets and prizes; but it had been so settled 
long before her time, and she knew it was not 
her place to make changes. Besides, where 
there is no taking of places, there is still plenty 
c 3 
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of room for the spirit of riyalry ; the quicker 
girls will put themselves forward and answer all 
the questions, leaving none for the quiet, shy, 
and slow ; and a sleepy girl like Jane Long is 
much less often roused and obliged to use her 
mind than when a qusestion must come to her, 
which she must answer or be disgraced. 

Remember, I do not say this to set you think- 
ing whether the system of your school is the best 
or not ; but to show you that there are tempta- 
tions to guard against in both plans, and so 
there would be in every other that could be 
devised. 

The first three girls at Langley did not much 
feel the spirit of rivalry ; they learned for the 
sake of doing right, not for the sake of getting 
places ; and they loved each other too well to be 
grieved when one took a place, or gained a word 
of approval from their kind teacher. 

It would have been well if it had been the 
same with Eose Lee ; but she was used to be first 
in Miss Dora's class, and now it quite pained her 
not to be still number one. If a stranger came 
in, she thought how she must wonder to see such 
a little girl so high ; and she tried to do some- 
thing to attract notice, going to the table to fetch 
some thread, showing her work to Mrs. Wright, 
or asking Miss Edith the meaning of a word; 
and all in hopes of hearing it said, "What a 
nice little girl!" *<How clever she must be!** 
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" How well she works !" or " How neatly she is 
dressed !" 

This was bad in the week, bat it was still more 
sad that Rose had the same spirit on Snndaj. 
All the time she looked over her lessons, her 
chief wish was to get before all the others, and 
especially keep above Margaret Grant, and take 
Honor Walton's place. On the first Sunday 
after Epiphany, it happened that Rose met with 
what she thought a terrible disappointment. 
Miss Edith was teaching them about the Epiph- 
any, and she asked why it should be a day of 
rejoicing to us. They answered, because it was 
the day when our Saviour was manifested to the 
Gentiles ; that, as Katherine Grey said, the wise 
men were the first fruits of the Gentile Church, 
to which we belong. Then came questions 
which the girls could easily answer, about the 
coming of the wise men, and the star, and the 
gifts, and the meaning of the gifts; and then 
Miss Edith asked Kate if she could tell her of 
any Gentile in the Old Testament who had any 
knowledge of the true God. 

It was a difficult question, and Kate was silent; 
Miss Edith waited, but there was no answer. 
Something came into Hose's head, and she would 
have given anything to have the question next. 
If Kate could not tell, what glory for one of ^re 
years younger to know! She fidgetted, rufiied 
the leaves of her Prayer-book, twisted her pocket 
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handkerchief, and made the shape of the word 
with her lips, that Miss Edith might see that an 
answer was to be had somewhere. At last, 
when Kate had had fuU time for consideration, 
Miss Edith asked Amy ; and as she gave no 
answer, looked at Honor "Walton. " Now for it !" 
thought Bose ; and her tongue was just bending 
to saj the word, when Kate recollected and said, 
"Nebuchadnezzar." "Oh, nonsense," thought 
Rose ; " why he put the three men in the furnace I 
How I shall be praised !" But Miss Edith did 
not make such short work with Kate's answer ; 
she turned back to her and said, " I had not 
thought of Nebuchadnezzar. Why do you think 
he knew the true God ?" 

"Because of his decrees," said Kate, "after 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego had been 
in the fire, and after he had eaten grass like 
an ox." 

"Right," said Miss Edith. "But Nebuchad- 
nezzar seems to have only learned the truth from 
Daniel. Now there was a person whose faith 
was right from the first." 

Almost at the same moment Amy said " Ba- 
laam," and Honor "Job." The last was the 
very thing Rose had on the tip of her tongue. 
She reddened all over; feeling at one moment 
that she could have pinched Honor with all her 
might ; the next that it was quite cruel and un- 
just of Miss Edith not to ask questions faster, so 
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that quickness might have a chance. But Miss 
Edith had no notion of letting mere quickness of 
recollection gain anything she could help; she 
would as soon have let Eose take the place be- 
cause she had a prettier bonnet than Honor. 
Quickness is no virtue, it is a talent ; but it may 
also be a great snare, as it was to Rose. In her 
vexation she forgot to attend to what was going 
on, and she did not hear Miss £dith say that she 
thought it likely that these wise men came from 
Arabia, a country where people lived much in 
the same manner as Job ; and that they must 
have known a great deal about the stars, or they 
might not have observed the star in the east; 
and she made them find out where the stars are 
mentioned in the book of Job. AU this Bose 
heard as if in a dream, and she was only waked 
by being asked if there was any reason for think- 
ing that the wise men came from Arabia. She 
might have known if she had been in her proper 
senses, for she and Amy had found the prophecy 
which Miss Edith meant on the Epiphany itself; 
but the question was asked in a form which she 
did not expect, and her mind was not in a good 
state for considering. Margaret Grant said, 
"The kings of Arabia and Saba shall bring, 
gifts f and Rose lost her place. She could bear 
it no longer, and, hiding her face in her hand- 
kerchief, began to cry. She ought to have been 
sorry for this last piece of inattention ; but for 
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the rest what did it matter? She was not sent 
to school to take places, but to learn ; and how 
unchristian a spirit it showed for her to be angry 
when other people knew as well as she did! 
There was envy, hatred, malice, and all unchari- 
tableness in her little heart at that moment, and 
she was drawing evil out of good. 

However, there was much good about Rose ; 
and we will hope that she may see her fault in 
time, and be enabled to correct it. 



CHAPTER IV. 



BEN AND PHILIP^ 



One fine Saturday afternoon Ben Grant was 
sitting on a stile, his back to Langley wood, his 
face to the allotment-ground, which was portioned 
out into long narrow strips, mostly planted with 
potatoes (it was before the time of bad potatoes), 
with here and there a few cabbages. There was 
no one in the field except old Master Allen 
^creeping about his garden at one end, and Widow 
Wild with her three youngest children digging 
up her potatoes at the comer nearest Ben. There 
he sat in the sun, kicking his heels against the 
stile, and watching little Willy Wild trying to 
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lift a heavy sack of potatoes over the great gate 
which led to the road. 

'Til count," muttered Ben to himself, ''how 
often that foolish fellow tries to get the sack over." 

Up went the sack, and down it slipped again. 
'' One I" said Ben ; and he gave the gate a kick 
with his left leg. Willy tried again. 

'' Two !" continued Ben, kicking with his right 
leg. Just then he heard some merry voices in 
the wood behind him ; and up came his brother 
Philip, and his sisters, on their way from the shop. 
FhiHp had a loaf of bread under one arm, a 
bunch of candles dangling on the tip of his finger, 
and a heavy basket in the other hand; Mai^ret 
was carrying a pitcher of milk ; and little Lucy 
had in her hand one of her father's boots, which 
had been to the shoemaker to be mended. 

"Look there r said Ben; ''that's the tenth 
time he's tried to get that sack up I" 

^' Why don't you help him ?" asked Margaret. 

^'It's too soon to take up the potatoes," an- 
swered Ben, in a surly voice. 

"Then if you won't help him, I wish you 
would take these things," said Philip. 

"Mother sent you to the shop, not me," 
growled Ben. 

The three others were too busy and too happy 
to stay to scold him. So Philip gave Lucy the 
loaf, put the basket into Margaret's hand, and 
hung the candles on her finger ; then while they 
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crossed the field to their own house, he ran up 
to little Willy, to put his sack over for him, and 
safe down on the other side; and scampering 
after the girls, soon overtook them, took his goods 
again, and trudged home with them. 

Ben had been obliged to get down from the 
stile for them to get over ; and now he leant 
against it, cutting marks on the top rail with his 
knife, till he saw Master Allen coming that way 
and was afraid he would scold him for spoiling 
the stile. He turned into a bj-path in the wood 
to get out of his way, and there loitered along, 
switching off the heads of the few flowers that 
were left, and every now and then eating a black- 
berry ; the nuts were so high up, it was too much 
trouble to get them. So he dawdled till he 
thought it was so late that it must be supper- 
time : but when he got home he found it was no 
such thing ; there was Lucy nursing the baby at 
the door, and his mother and Margaret cleaning 
the house. He walked in and sat down ; but first 
the dust set him coughing, and then Mrs. Grant 
stumbled over his feet. She said he must get 
out of her way that instant ; so he went and 
leant against the wall outside, yawning, and 
wishing it was supper-time. 

And where was Philip ? As soon as he had 
brought home the shop-goods, he had taken the 
spade and wheelbarrow, and set off to see what 
he could do for Mrs. Wild. He called on his 
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way for the key of the great gate, and drove his 
barrow into the field, and up to the place where 
the poor widow was working hard, looking quite 
tired and worn oat, and Anne and Willy with 
their faces fiery red, and little Mary doing what 
she could; but mien and Tom, the only ones 
who had any strength, were both out at work at 
the farmer's. So you may guess what a comfort 
it was when a stout handy boy like Philip Grant 
came and set to work with all the might of his 
arms and the good will of his kind heart ; there 
was no more dragging of heavy sacks for Willy, 
and soon Philip's merry talk made the children 
quite forget that they were tired, and that Mary 
had almost cried to go home; and when Mrs. 
Wild said she must go and get supper ready 
against Ellen and Tom came in from work, Philip 
drove the wheelbarrow to her house, full of po- 
tatoes, and with little Mary riding at the top of 
all. He left them to empty it, and ran off; for 
he had something more to do. In going to the 
shop through the wood, Lucy had wished for 
some of the clusters of ripe nuts that hung over- 
head ; but they could not stop for them, because 
their mother was waiting. Now he went to the 
wood, and jumped and scrambled till he had 
gathered nuts enough to fill one pocket for Lucy, 
while the other he filled with acorns for the pig. 
He found the wheelbarrow standing at Mrs. 
Wild's door, and the spade in it ; and he drove 

T> 
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it home in a great huny, because he did not like 
being thanked. He got to the house just as his 
father came in from work ; the kettle was singing 
on the fire, and Margaret putting out the cups^ 
while Ben sat half asleep on the bench by the 
fire. Lucy came to meet him at the door ; and 
he called out to her, 

" Open your mouth, and shut your eyes, 
And in your mouth you'll find a prize." 

She did so ; and he popped into her mouth 
the fine fat kernel of a nut. Then there was such 
laughing that the baby laughed and crowed too, 
though she did not know what it was all about. 

*' Such a good Phil I" said Lucy. ^^ And such 
lots of nuts^" added she, as she felt his stuffed- 
out pockets. 

" Ah !" said Philip, slily, " one of the pockets 
full is for another friend of mine. Which will 
you have, Lucy ? you shall choose." 

" What friend ? Ben ? or Madge ? or"— 

"No, no; I shan't tell; take your choice, 
Lucy." 

"Well, this is the biggest; I'll have this," 
said she. 

" Very well," said Philip ; and he turned his 
back on her, while he took something out of the 
pocket she had chosen. Presently he gave her 
what looked like the kernel of a very fine nut, 
only not so pointed. 
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The instant she tasted it, she called out, 
"How nasty! It is bitter, it is like soap; it is 
an acorn!" 

You may guess what fun there was about 
Philip's friend, and whether Lucy should have 
all the acorns, and piggy all the nuts ; and how 
after tea they went out and pelted the pig with 
the acorns, and laughed when one hit him rather 
hard, and made him give an angry "grumph," 
and then turn in a moment, crunch it up, and 
put up his snout to ask for more. 

How Philip and Margaret and Lucy did laugh ! 
and when Philip began to make droll antics to 
amuse baby, Margaret could hardly keep her in 
her arms, she sprang and kicked so much with 
merriment. 

All this time Ben sat yawning, and scarcely 
looking amused; crumbling his bread, wishing 
for butter, and making a great slop on the table 
with his tea. 

At last he gave a terrible yawn, and wondered 
when it would be bed-time. 

Then Margaret said, "Ben, shall I tell you 
what Mrs. Wright says is more tiring than the 
hardest work in the world ? She says, it is doing 
nothing." 
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CHAPTER V. 



PRATER-BOOKS. 

One Monday morning, when Miss Dora Man- 
ners had been taking the penny-club money, she 
found in her basket three-pence, wrapped up in 
a leaf of a Prayer-book with part of the Litany 
upon it. She was sorry that any of the girls 
should have made such a use of a h(^y book ; 
and she resolved, with her sister, to look over idl 
the children's books, in hopes of finding out to 
whom the torn page belonged. They began with 
Katherine Grey, who readily brought her bag of 
books to Miss Edith. 

It was a large bag, made of brown holland, 
and with K. G. marked upon it in red, in old 
English letters ; and inside was a smaller one, 
made of green silk, which held what she called 
her Sunday books ; her blue morocco Prayer- 
book with gilt edges, and her purple Bible with 
references, her last Easter prize, with her name 
in Mr. Howard's handwriting. She liked to see 
their pretty bindings on Sunday, and therefore 
had not made them each a separate cover. Her 
old brown Bible and Prayer-book, which she 
used on week-days, were neatly covered with 
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part of her old green stuff frock ; and were quite 
whole and sound, though a little worn hy good, 
steady use, for nearly six years. Besides these, 
she had an Apocrypha and an old version of the 
Psalms, and one or two other books which she 
used in school, all in the neatest order. Few 
girls, however neat, and anxious to pay due 
respect to the Holy Word, could have shown 
such a set ; and perhaps Kate thought so, as she 
gave a curtsey and a complacent smile, and took 
back her bag, after the young ladies had finished 
looking at it 

The bags of the two Lees were next inspected ; 
and, like Kate's, were of brown holland, with the 
initials marked on them. The books were almost 
the same ; but neither Amy nor Rose had yet 
earned a Bible with references ; and each book 
had its own neat case of brown holland. They 
were in very good order, except that in the first 
leaf of Bose's Bible, under her name, there was 
a great scrawl, beginning with " Amy Lee, born 
July 41st, 1833 ;" and going on with the dates 
of the births of all the rest of the family. Bose 
could not think what made Miss Dora look so 
much disposed to laugh, until Miss Edith asked 
Amy what her birthday was. Amy opened 
her eyes very wide, and said, "the 14th of 
July." 

"I asked," said Miss Edith, "because I find it 
set down here as the 41st ; and as I never heard 
d3 
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that there were forty-one days in July, I was 
rather puzzled." 

Then she made Rose tell her the difference be- 
tween units and tens, and afterwards asked why 
she had written this in her Bible. 

^^ Because it is in father's, miss^" said Bose, 
colouring. 

^' It is right that the account should be kept," 
said Miss Edith ; '^but as it is in one book, I see 
no use in putting it in another ; and I advise you 
not to write any thing in your Bibles, especially 
if you cannot write without mistakes. The Bible 
is no place for scribbling." 

Rose, who had pressed forward before her turn, 
hung her head, and looked ashamed ; while some 
of the others felt more unwilling to show their 
books. Even Honor Walton felt rather reluctant 
to bring her neat patchwork bag; for up and 
down, all over the first two pages of her Prayer- 
book, and at the end, was written this verse, 

'< Steal not this book for fear of shame, 
For over stands the owner's name." 

" I see you have had this book for some years," 
said Miss Edith, " and I suppose this must have ^ 
been written some time ago, when you were too 
young to know better than to scribble. — ^Now, 
Margaret, for your tidy little black bag. All 
very nice here, I see ; and what a pretty Bible ! 
' Margaret Grant, from her godmother Margaret 
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Ellis;' and under it, ^Let the words of my 
mouth, and the meditation of my heart, be always 
acceptable in Thy sight' Did your kind god- 
mother write this, Margaret ?" 

*^ Yes, miss ; and this," said Margaret, show- 
ing the first page of her Prayer-book ; where a 
prayer to be used before and after service was 
neatly written. 

^'Yery nice, Margaret; I hope you make a 
good use of it. Those are fit things to be written 
in Prayer-books. — Come, Emily Morris." 

Emily's Bible, though new last Easter, looked 
as if it was at least ten years old ; and at the be- 
ginning was another silly verse : 

" EmUy Morris is my name, 
England is my nation, 
Langley is my dwcUing-place, 
And Christ is my salyation.** 

'^ It will not do to mix up sacred things with 
common ones in this manner," said Miss Edith ; 
" and though you may have thought there was 
no harm in this rhyme, it is a bad thing to have 
it here. It is likely to lead you to break the 
third commandment ; for you cannot read this 
sing-song verse without being tempted to speak 
the holy Name in an idle way. If you will let 
me have your book, I will paste a piece of clean 
white paper over the page, and write your name on 
it again. — Shall I do the same for you, Honor ?" 
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Honor was glad to accept this offer ; and Miss 
Edith went on to bags where there were not 
nearly as many or as nicely kept books. Indeed, 
Mary Brown had no bag at all, and very seldom 
remembered her Prayer-book ; and Harriet 
Cleft's was covered with a piece of old news- 
paper, which Miss Edith took off, promising 
Harriet a piece of cloth to make a new cover ; 
and saying that a newspaper was so common a 
thing, and often had accounts of such wicked- 
ness in it, that it ought not to be put near a holy 
book, or brought into church, where she might 
be tempted to read it. 

The inside of the cover of Jane Long's Prayer- 
book was ornamented in a way which almost 
made Kate laugh : with a row of red and green 
stamps, taken from the tops of reels of cotton ; 
and when Miss Edith opened the book, out fell 
two or three painted pictures of fine ladies, cut 
out of an old book of fashions, and a fine flourish 
off the top of a newspaper. 

These Miss Edith put aside, saying, "You 
must not keep these in your Prayer-book, Jane ; 
it is too like bringing the pomps and vanities of 
this wicked world into the house of God. It 
would be a sad thing to attend to these instead 
of to the service." 

It was now the turn of Caroline Wallis. She 
tried to take something out of her bag before she 
brought it up ; but Miss Dora observed her, and 
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said, ^^ No, Caroline ; let us have it just as 
it is." 

Miss Edith was, for a moment, sorry that her 
sister had spoken ; for when she put in her hand, 
she took hold of a very disagreeable thing, a half- 
eaten apple ; and now she did not wonder at the 
dull, tarnished look of the Prayer-book, which at 
Christmas had been so new and bright. 

Down at the bottom of the bag were a number 
of loose leases of paper, which, when brought to 
the light, proved to be part of Caroline's first 
Prayer-book, which she had worn out very 
quickly, and now, when she had another, was 
using as waste paper. 

** I am afraid I see how it is," said Miss Edith : 
'^was it you, Caroline, who used a leaf of a 
Prayer-book to wrap up your pence this morn- 
ing?" 

Caroline's looks answered plainly: and Miss 
Edith went on : "I think it would be better to 
bum your ragged book, to save you from the 
danger and sin of putting holy things to profane 
and common uses. Now, perhaps you may 
wonder that I say so much about an old worn- 
out book, which cost but sixpence when it was 
new ; but I wish you to listen to the questions 
which I am going to ask, and to think about the 
answers. Now, can any of you tell me why we 
should value our Bibles and Prayer-books ?" 

Katherine answered, with a little thought, 
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" The Bibles are God's Word ; and the duty to 
God says, ^ To honour His holy Name and His 
Word."' 

" And the Prayer-books ?'* 

** His Name is there, and His commandments, 
and a great deal of the Bible," said Amy. 

" And what is the use of them ?" 

" To teach us to serve^Him," replied Honor. 

" Very well, Honor. They contain the rules 
of His Church, and the prayers, creeds, and 
hymns with which Christians have worshipped 
from the beginning. Now, do you know why 
we call it the Common Prayer-book ?" 

" Because every body has one," said Margaret. 

"Not quite right, Margaret. Look at the 
title, the first page I mean, and read its proper 
name. You see it is the Book of Common 
Prayer, not the Common Prayer-book. Now 
you know the heath at the top of the hill is called 
the common, because every one in the village 
has a right to it ; not like that field, which no 
one has a right to but Farmer Matthews. And 
these books were called by this name when, 
instead of every body having one, there was 
hardly one to each Church. Can you give me 
a reason for the name now, Margaret? — Not 
you, Rose." 

'^Because every one has a right to use the 
prayers," was Margaret's answer. 

" Yes ; they are the prayers which we are to 
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make in common. — In common with whom. 
Rose?" 

" With the congregation." 

''And with any one else? Think, Emily. 
Does any one use these prayers besides the 
people in our own Langley Church T 

" Yes, every one.*' 

" Now, what do you mean by every one ? 
Does it mean every one in the world T 

** Yes," said Jane Long. 

'' It does sometimes : but did Margaret mean 
that every qne in the world uses the Prayer- 
book ?" 

" All good people," said Jane. 

"You might give me a better answer. For 
whom is the Prayer-book intended ? Who have 
a right to it T 

At last came an answer : " Christians." 

" Then, I think, we have made out that this 
book contains the common worship of all Chris- 
tians, of the whole Church militant. And of 
whom besides ?" 

" The saints and angels," said Kate. 

" Yes. Some of you know the songs of praise 
which we use in common with saints and an- 
gels ?" 

« ' Holy, Holy, Holy Lord God of Sabaoth ;' 
and ' Glory in the Highest,' " replied Amy, 

" And now is it not shocking that a book con- 
taining these high and solemn words should be 
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put to idle uses, and thrown about carelessly? 
Do jou remember what King Jehoiakim did to 
the prophecies of Jeremiah ?" 

^^ Burnt them in the fire," said Honor. 

*' And what became of him ?" 

" He was carried into captivity, and did not 
come into the sepulchre of his fathers," said Mar- 
garet. 

"He scorned and misused the Holy Word, 
and therefore he was cast away. Now what was 
that prophecy written on ?" 

" A roll of parchment," said Rose. 

" Only a roll, which was cut up and burnt in 
a moment ; perhaps not more costly than a six- 
penny Prayer-book. But do you think this 
Prayer-book, with plain print and brown cover, 
is less sacred than mine, with red lines and 
rubrics, and the gold cross on the cover ?" 

"No," said Emily. 

" And I once saw one which had belonged to 
a Queen, with beautifully coloured paintings in- 
side, a flower to each saint's day in the calendar, 
and a picture to the Gospels, and pearls and 
precious stones in the binding. Was that more 
holy ?" 

"No." 

"And why?" 

" Because the same words are there." 

*• Yet why do we ornament our Prayer-books ?" 

"Because we ought to bring our best to 
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honour Grod," said Katherine. ^^Like building 
fine churches, and wearing best clothes on Sun- 
day." 

'^ Just so ; and thus you see that it is not for 
the binding that we value a Prayer-book or 
Bible, but for the holiness of the words they con- 
tain. There was a time when those who wished 
to possess one of these books had to write out a 
copy? or get it written, ^nd high honour was 
then paid them. Th^ were bought at im- 
mense prices, were kept only in churches and 
chapels, and were splendidly ornamented. Then 
they were thought the choicest gift that could be 
made ; and so in truth they are now. And then 
came a time when Bibles were kept chained to 
their desks in churches ; and those who wished 
to study them came to read them there. And 
now, though every child in the poorest family 
may possess a Bible, or, at least, a Prayer-book, 
they are still the Word of the most high God, 
and must not be lightly treated. Remember, 
that while it is a great blessing that His Word 
has come so nigh unto you, it is at the same time 
a trial, whether you really honour it, or whether 
you only like neat books and pretty bindings," 
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CHAPTER VI. 



FRIGHTS ANB FEARS. 



One day, when Mrs. Lee was busy, she kept 
Amy from school. "Now, Amy," said she 
when her work was over, " I wish you would 
put on your bonnet, and take this yeast to Mrs. 
Grey." 

"Very well," replied Amy, not quite so 
readily as she usually answered her mother's 
orders. 

" What is the matter ?" asked Mrs. Lee pre- 
sently after. " What makes you so slow ?" 

"Mother," said Amy, with an effort, "may 
not I wait till after school, and have Rose or 
Charlotte to go with me ?" 

" I want it taken now," said Mrs. Lee, " be- 
cause Mrs. Grey may want to bake to-day. You 
are not afraid to go through the wood alone, are 
you ? A great girl like you 1 Lucky for you 
that father is not at home. What do you think 
will eat yoa up ?" 

Amy was too good a girl to make any further 
objections ; she resolutely pinned her shawl, tied 
her bonnet, took up the jug, shut the door, and 
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did not look back till she was half-way across the 
common. The truth was, that Amy was a great 
coward, and did not much like the thoughts of 
the wood that lay between her and the game- 
keeper's lodge, besides a little comer of the park, 
where, though she had been often told that deer 
are very timid creatures, she was never quite 
sure that one might not run at her with its great 
branching horns. She had often been there with 
Kate Grey without dreaming of fear, and even 
with her own little sisters she was hardly ever 
frightened; for though they were no real pro- 
tection, they gave her a feeling of safety, and 
talking prevented her from thinking of the 
terrors in the path, which she knew she should 
fancy when quite alone. 

She could not help sighing and looking back 
to the open common with regret, as she got over 
the stile and took the winding path which led 
her through trees and bushes, out of sight and 
sound of every living creature. No, not quite 
so ; for there was a rustling which made her 
start, and away scudded a rabbit, jerking up its 
little white tail ; a squirrel was leaping over- 
head ; and then a great bounce and flapping of 
wings, which startled her terribly, turned out 
to be only a wood-pigeon flying out of a 
tree. 

After two or three frights of this kind had 
turned to nothing, she was beginning to grow a 
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little bolder, when, in the midst of the narrow 
path where she must pass it, she saw — she reallj 
saw a snake. Back she jumped, as if it had been 
a fiery dragon ready to fiy at her ; and not daring 
to look again, she stood still, trembling and 
thinking what was to be done. She had a great 
mind to set off and run home, but she knew how 
this would displease her mother ; and her obe- 
dience overcame the temptation, great as at that 
moment it really was. She then resolved to 
force her way through the bushes by the side of 
the path, and hard work it was, for they were 
very thick, and she had but one hand free to put 
them back ; so that sometimes she had her face 
whipped by a hazel bough, sometimes her bonnet 
was caught by a briar, sometimes her shawl or 
pinafore ; and in the midst of her entanglements 
she fancied she heard a step, and was in very 
great dread lest Mr. Manners, or his son Mr. 
£dmund, or still worse, Master Thornton, the 
woodman, should come by, and think she was 
breaking the sticks. Out she scrambled into the 
path a yard or two beyond the snake, feeling as 
if she had been doing very wrodg, her face very 
hot, and her bonnet, shawl, and frock all in dis- 
order ; but she could not bear to stop to set her- 
self to rights, and posted on as fast as she could 
across the corner of the park, where she rejoiced 
that not one stag was in sight, and on into the 
second wood, where for some time she 
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found nothing to disturb her beyond such still- 
ness and such rustlings as she had before 
suffered from, and once the crow of a pheasant 
in the distance. 

Thus she came to the open glade where stood 
Charles Grey's lodge, a low thatched cottage with 
tall chimneys. A long narrow green field led up 
to the door, and just behind the house was a 
noble large beech-tree, with branches feathering 
down to the ground. There was no garden ; for 
though Kate often tried to nurse up some flowers, 
the hares and rabbits were sure to eat them up ; 
and the Greys were allowed to get their vege- 
tables from the garden at the great house. So 
B[ate's home amusements were chiefly with live 
creatures, the tame rabbits, the partridges hatched 
under a hen, the bantams she had to nurse for 
Mrs. Manners, the beautiful pheasants that would 
come out of the wood at her call and would eat 
out of her hand, and all the dogs which were 
kept at the lodge ; and each of which was a 
friend and playfellow to her. 

In no such friendly light, however, did they 
now appear to poor Amy, as on the sound of her 
approach they all came out of their kennels, and 
barked with might and main ; but as they were 
chained up, they could do no harm beyond 
making her start. But oh ! worse and worse, 
Oscar, the bloodhound, that monster of a black- 
and-tan dog, there he was, loose, standing before 

£3 
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the door and shaking his great brown ears, while 
he set up a voice so deep and loud that Amy 
always thought the roar of a lion could be little 
more appalling. 

Whilst she stood trembling, hoping that the 
noise would make Mrs. Grej come out to her 
rescue, and trying to encourage herself by re- 
membering that Kate always said nothing could 
be more good-natured than old Oscar, her terrors 
were brought to a height by the sound of a gun 
dose to her. This had the effect of making her 
forget Oscar, little dogs and all, dash up to the 
door, and, without waiting to knock, rush into 
the house in a way so unlike her usual shy, 
gentle manner, that Mrs. Grey and Kate rose up 
in great amazement. 

She stood stUl, too much out of breath to 
speak, and almost as much alarmed at her own 
rudeness as a moment before at the dogs and gun. 
Just then there was a short quick tap at the 
door ; it was opened, and Mr. Edmund Manners 
appeared in his shooting-jacket, with his gun on 
his shoulder. 

" How d'ye do, Mrs. Grey ?" said he, nodding 
to the two girls in his good-natured way. " Don't 
disturb yourself ; I don't want any thing. Down, 
Oscar ; quiet, sir. I only came to see who it 
was that fled away in such haste just now. I 
thought she might have been aflter soine mischief ; 
but I see it is one of the Lees, so it is all right. 
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They are some of Edith's good girls, are not they, 
Mrs. Orey ? There, you may take home that 
rabbit to make up for your fright.** 

And he was gone, while Amy stood curtsey- 
ing, and thanking, and blushing, and think- 
ing whether this was not the worst fright 
ofaU. 

" Why, Amy, how you keep shaking !" said 
Kate. *^Sit down, and tell us what is the 
matter." 

"Nothing wrong with your mother, I hope ?" 
said Mrs. Grey. 

" Oh no, nothing," said Amy, who was now 
able to speak ; "only she sent me with this jug 
of yeast, and the dogs barked, and Mr. Edmund's 
gun '' 

" You are but a chicken-hearted thing. Amy,'* 
said Mrs. Grey. " Did you think he meant to 
shoot you ?'* 

" Oh, I don't know, I was very silly ; but I 
don't think I thought about it at all,*' said 
Amy. 

" Ay, that is the way with people in a fright," 
observed Mrs. Grey ; " nine times out of ten they 
do not know what they are afraid of.'* 

" There was one thing to be really afraid of,*' 
said Amy ; " a snake out in the very middle of 
the path. I went out round into the bushes to 
jget out of his way.'* 

"That snake r* cried Kate, laughing; "I 
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have walked over it every day this week. Father 
and Mr. Edmund killed it, and old Oscar gives it 
a shake whenever he goes by. Besides, if it was 
alive, it would not hurt you ; it is only a slow 
worm, and Mr. Edmund was quite sorry he had, 
killed it." 

"To be sure," said Amy, looking ashamed, 
" I might have known there could be no harm 
in the path where you go alone to school every 
day. But are not you well, Kate, that you are 
at home ?" 

" I cut my hand at dinner," said Kate ; " so 
mother said as I could not work, I had better 
stay at home this afternoon. Now, Amy, if your 
mother is not in a hurry for you, sit down, and 
we will get mother to tell us the story of the 
housemaid that lived at the great house when she 
was nurserymaid there, and that went into fits at 
the sight of an arm-chair." 

"Oh, do, please, Mrs. Grey," said Amy; 
" mother does not want me at all now." 

" It is not much of a story," said Mrs. Grey ; 
" only it is a good thing to show how silly you 
may make yourselves by giving way to fears 
without reason ; so I sometimes tell it to 
Kate." 

" Ay, the time when I ran up to my knees in 
a bog on the common for fear of an old gander," 
said Kate. " It is not only Amy that goes into 
frights for nothing, mother." 
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"Yes," said Mrs. Grey, "I sometimes think 
poor children are /nore apt to be afraid without 
reason than young ladies. I shall never forget 
how frightened I was one day when Master 
Edmund in his fun popped a great frog into my 
work-basket ; and Miss Edith, a sweet little kind- 
hearted creature she was, though she was only 
five years old, came screaming that the poor frog 
would be hurt by the pins and needles, and took 
it out with her own hands, and down to the pond 
again, and was at such pains to show me it could 
do no harm. Very different from Jane, the 
housemaid, who wanted to take it up with the 
tongd." 

" And, Amy, don't you remember," said Kate, 
" that red-and-brown hairy thing that got into 
school — a caterpillar it was, I believe — and how 
we all stood round, afraid to touch it, and Mary 
Brown was just going to step on it, when Miss 
Dora came in, laughed at us, took it up in her 
hand, and carried it out to the bushes I" 

" I could not have stepped on it," said Amy. 

" Not you, Amy," answered Mrs. Grey ; " but 
I have heard Mrs. Manners say that half the 
times that children are cruel, it is because they 
are afraid." 

"But the housemaid, mother — ^the house- 
maid," said Kate. 

" Ah, poor thing, she had one excuse, her bad 
health made her more weak and nervous ; but 
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she was very tiresome. If she thought there 
was going to be a thunder-storm, she would keep 
the other maids awake all night ; then she was 
always hearing noises, and thinking there were 
thieves and robbers. A wasp in the room made 
her half-crazy ; and when it was her turn to stay 
at home alone on a Sunday she was in a perfect 
agony. I do believe that was the, reason she 
gave warning. The story of the chair was this : 
— A new arm-chair had been sent from London, 
and had been left, late in the evening, packed up 
in matting, in one of the rooms down stairs. It 
was getting dark when Jane went in to shut the 
shutters ; and when she saw the chair, I do not 
know what she took it for, but down she fell 
before it, screaming so frightfully that it brought 
all the house together ; and not only us servants, 
but the squire himself and some gentlemen who 
were staying there hurried down, thinking some- 
thing shocking had happened. Then when 
they found it was only Jane in hysterics, down 
came Mrs. Manners with her salts and sal- 
volatile." 

" Oh, how ashamed she must have been !" said 
£[ate ; '^ it must have been much worse than the 
fear of the chair." 

" But, Mrs. Grey," said Amy, "is there any 
way of getting braver; or is it that one per- 
son's nature is to be frightened, and another's 
not?" 
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" Some people are certainly of a more fearful 
nature than others," sud Mrs. Grey; "you 
might see that in Miss Edith and Miss Dora. 
Now Miss Dora feared nothing ; she used to be 
always running after Master Edmund, and went 
up boldly to the cows, and climbed about, really 
liking better, I believe, to be in a dangerous 
place than out of it ; but Miss Edith, she would 
shrink up to me, and hold my hand, and be afraid 
of every thing, especially of going to bed in the 
dark. But now I don't see that there is much 
difference between them." 

" And how did she cure herself?" asked Amy, 



"I can hardly say," replied Mrs. Grey. 
"Her mamma used to talk to her, and she 
struggled with herself. Often and often would 
she say to me, * Now, Eitty, I am going to be a 
brave little woman.' And I think Master Ed- 
mund did her a great deal of good. She used to 
hide her fears and talk of something else that he 
might not make fun of them, and so at last she 
forgot them. And, above all, her mamma used 
to tell her to think who was with her in the dark 
$a well as the light, and when she was alone as 
well as with the others ; and she gave her a verse 
to say to herself. I think you have it, Kate ; 
something about when the help of man is far." 

"I know," said Amy; "it is in the evening 
hymn : 
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* Blessed Trinity, be near 
Through the hours of darkness drear. 
When the help of man is far, 
Ye more clearly present are. 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 

Watch o'er our defenceless head; 
Let your angels' guardian host 

Keep all evil from our bed^ 
Till the floo^ of morning rays 
Wake us to a song of praise.' " 

" Ay," said Kate, " I remember Miss Edith 
telliDg us it was a good thing to say that verse 
just after getting into bed, especially if one was 
apt to be afraid at night. So it was because she 
found the use of it." 

'^ And it ought to have helped me in the wood 
to-day," said Amy. " It was very bad of me not 
to have thought of all that. A^d now I must be 
setting off again." 

^^ Shall I come with you through the wood ?" 
said Kate. 

"You may, if Amy wishes it," said Mrs. 
Grey ; " but I have a notion, that if she wants 
to conquer her fears, it would be the best way to 
begin by walking home by herself to day." 

" Then I will," said Amy, looking wistfully at 
her friend. '^ No, thank you, Kate, don't come ; 
I don't mind it so much now I have this verse to 
help me, and I will saj over next Sunday's 
hymn to myself." 

Kate did, however, escort her friend past the 
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dogs, and to the end of the green glade. When 
there, Amy said, "Kate, I have thought of 
something else. In the duty to God, has not 
putting our whole trust in Him something to do 
with not being afraid ? I always thought it had 
in great dangers, but not till now with little 
frights and fears." 

" I suppose it has," said Kate ; " and next 
time I am in a fright I will try to think of it. 
Good bye, Amy. — Come here, Oscar ; that basket 
is not for you." 

For the information of those who may be in- 
terested in Amy Lee, it is recorded that she 
safely arrived at home without one bad fright ; 
and Mr. Edmund's rabbit was made into an 
excellent pie for the next Sunday's dinner. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

THE SAWTEB's DAUGflTER. 

Clementina Fielddtg was a little girl of nine 
years old, daughter of the sawyer who lived on 
the top of Langley hill, just opposite to Ambrose 
Lee's cottage. 

Her mother was not a wise woman, and chose 
to despise Mrs. Wright and her school, saying 
p 
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that her child should never go to a charity-school ; 
so, instead of sending her where the best books 
were provided, the mistress had been carefully 
chosen, and the children were watched by the 
clergyman, she let her go to a little close room, 
where a person only half taught, and with no 
guide as to what was the safest kind of learning, 
kept a little school for the children of a few 
mothers who, like Mrs. Fielding, thought it a 
disgrace to learn with those a little poorer than 
themselves. 

Besides this, Mrs. Fielding went to church 
only on Sunday afternoons ; and when she and 
her little girl walked in together, they looked 
very much as if they came to show tiieir fine 
clothes; at least so many of the school-girls 
thought, and among them Rose Lee. Not that 
Rose knew much of Clementina; for though 
Mrs. Fielding was too grand to let her go to 
school with quiet little girls, she allowed her to 
run about the common, and cUmb on the logs of 
wood round the saw pit, with wild boys and rude 
unmannerly girls, where no careful mother ever 
permitted her children to play ; — ^but Rose, while 
working or playing in the garden, often watched 
her, and would run into the house with exclama- 
tions like these, '^ There is Clemmy Fielding 
running after a carriage and hollaing !" ** Amy, 
come and look I Clemmy Fielding has been see* 
sawing with Dick Walker, and the board has 
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tumbled down, and now they are fighting." 
Then out went the three younger ones, Charlotte, 
Mary, and Fanny, to see what was going on ; 
and Rose would make a long discourse to them 
about rudeness, thinking that she was giving 
them good advjpe, when in reality she was 
praising herself, and speaking evil of her neigh- 
bour. 

Clementina never wore so much as a new 
ribbon without Rose settling the price in her own 
mind, and wondering what Miss Edith would say 
if she had such a thing ; and yet, if the truth was 
known, while Rose was vain of her straight, short, 
smooth hair, her quiet straw bonnet, and neat 
frock, she would have very much liked to have 
her hair strained off her forehead, and tied into 
four hard plaits, looking like handles to lift her 
lip by ; to have her bonnet overloaded with bows ; 
and to change her comfortable plaid shawl for a 
smart black silk cloaL 

Besides this, Mrs. Fielding thought her girl a 
beauty ; while Rose considered, as, when no one 
was in sight, she peeped at herself in the little 
square glass, that her own blue eyes and fair skin 
were prettier, or at any rate more like a lady, 
than Clementina's round high-coloured face, 
which had the coarse rude kind of look which 
must prevent any features, however pretty, from 
being agreeable. 

It was Christmas-day, and all the Lee family 
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went to church together— a great treat to the 
elder ones, who on Sundays went with the 
school. It was little Fanny's first time of going ; 
and it was very entertaining to see how im- 
portant Mary was, and how often on the way she 
told her how to behave, and wkat Was going to 
happen. 

Mary and Fanny sat with their father and 
mother ; but there was no room for the others, 
so they went to their own places on the school- 
girls' benches ; and there Charlotte was yery glad 
they were early, that she might have time to 
look at the beautiful red holly-berries before the 
service began. 

When the sermon was over, up jumped many 
of the children, and went rushing out of church, 
as they would not have been allowed to do on a 
school-day ; but Kate Grey, the Waltons, Grants, 
and Lees, remembering what reverence was due 
to the place, held back, and went gravely out j 
Amy on the way fetching her two little sisters to 
go home, while her father and mother stayed in 
church. 

The girls were merry enough when they were 
out of the churchyard. Kate Grey seized upon 
her especial pet, little Fanny ; and Lucy Grant 
and Charlotte Lee, when once together, seemed 
as if their tongues would never stop. Lideed, 
they were obliged to sit away from each other 
at church, because the temptation to talk was 
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so strong to these two little maids of six and 
seven. 

The cluster of girls went on together, till Kate 
turned in at the lodge-gate, and Margaret and 
Lucy got over the stile into the copse, where 
their brothers were waiting for them, and Honor 
and her train of little brothers posted awaj on 
their long walk homewards through the lanes ; 
so that the Lees were left alone. 

Just as they came to the top of the hill, they 
heard some one crying, and saw Clementina 
sitting on one of the trees by the saw-pit, sobbing 
bitterly. 

"What can be the matter?*' said Amy; "I 
hope she has not hurt herself." 

" Oh," said Rose, tossing her head, " I dare- 
say it is only something about her finery. Come 
on, Amy, or dinner will not be ready." 

But Amy answered, '* Go on, if you like ; but 
I shall see what it is." And she went up to the 
little girl, while her sisters waited, partly from 
curiosity, partly from a better feeling. 

Clementina looked up, on hearing the gentle 
voice which begged her to say if there was any 
thing which would comfort her, and presently 
told the cause of her trouble. Her father's 
cousin, the baker's wife at the town, had come to 
spend the day, and she had been sent to church 
to be out of the way whilst dinner was dressed. 
On the way home, she had been playing with 
f3 
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some of her rude companions, the boys ; they had 
torn her frock, and then had run off to^their 
dinners; while she knew not what to do, for 
mother would be sure to beat her, if she went in 
and showed herself with her frock in such a 
state. Then she began to sob again, saying, 
" She will beat me ; I know she will.'* 

"Come, don't cry, Clemmy," said Amy, 
kindly. 

" Let me look if we can do anjrthing for you. 
You see it is only torn out of the gathers at the 
waist, so it can soon be mended. Would she 
beat you, if it was mended ?" 

" Oh, no !" said Clemmy, cheerfully. 

" And will you tell her that you tore it, if I 
mend it for you ?* 

" Then she would not mind it at all," said the 
little girl. " But will you, Amy ? that will be 
so very kind of you." 

"Yes, that I will," said Amy, "if you will 
come in with us." 

Clementina jumped up gladly, and followed 
the Lees into their cottage ; where, while Rose 
looked after the dinner. Amy took down her bag, 
found her needle and thread, and then, taking off 
the torn frock, began handily and quickly to 
mend it. 

" It will soon be done," said she ; " and I hope 
you will not be late for dinner." 

" Oh, how pretty I" exclaimed Charlotte, look- 
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ing at a little silk bag which Clementina carried ; 
" but have yon lost your Prayer-book ? There 
is nothing here but your handkerchief. Did 
your Prayer-book fall out ?" 

"I have not got a Prayer-book," said Clemen- 
tina. 

"Have not you?** said Charlotte. "Why, I 
have had one ever since last Easter I Look at 
it ; and look at my name in it ! Why, how can 
you mind at church without a book ?" 

"Did Mrs. Manners give it you?" asked 
Clementina. 

" Mr. Howard did ; he wrote my name ; and 
he said it was because I had been a good girl." 

"I do not want an old brown book like that," 
said Clementina. 

" Ah, but look at Amy's purple one ! I shall get 
such a one in time, I hope. Is not it a beauty ?** 
said Charlotte. " Then sometimes we get other 
books. Miss Dora gave me such a funny story 
of the Conceited Pig. Look at him, Clemmy ! 
She read us the story first, you know — all our 
class ; and I was at the top, so she gave it to 
me. Then another time, she told us all the story 
of the elephant, and the tailor that pricked his 
nose with a needle; and how the elephant 
spouted the water over him. Did you ever see 
the picture of an elephant, Clemmy ?" 

"No." 

" Oh, there is one at our school I" 
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^* Well, I should not mind if I went to school 
with you. It is so tiresome at Miss Hood's.^ 

"Oh, I do wish 70U would!" cried Bose. 
" It would be such a good thing for jou ; and 
you would find it so pleasant.** 

"But," said Amy, looking up; "you must 
not let Clemmy fancy it is all stories about 
elephants and pigs, Charlotte, or she will be 
disappointed." 

" Oh, no," said Charlotte, shaking her head ; 
" there is a great deal besides. Look ; all these 
collect^ one, two, three, four, I must say next 
Sunday, and a hymn besides. How should you 
like that, Clemmy?" 

" I suppose I can learn as well as you," said 
Clementina ; " I should not mind that." 

Bose began to think what a fine thing it would 
be to have it said, that the little Lees had brought 
Clementina to school ; and she told her a great 
deal about it. 

"Well, but," said Charlotte, gravely, just as 
Amy was finishing the frock, " what would the 
ladies say to your being so fine ?" 

"Oh, if that is all," said Clementina, "I 
don't care about being fine. It only makes 
mother cross." 

"Then," said Rose, "will you ask your 
mother's leave to come with us ?" 

She promised, and left them, very happy and 
well pleased. They saw her run in at her 
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mother's gate, and then tamed back into the 
house, to set out the plates for dinner. 

Bose was sometimes able to see herself to be 
in the wrong ; and the last thing she said that 
night when she went to bed, was a whisper in 
Amy's ear; ^'I know who was most like the 
good Samaritan to-d&jJ* 

When the holidays ended, the little girls 
looked out to see Clementina come down the hill 
with them, but thej were disappointed ; she still 
went daily to Miss Hood, still ran wild on the 
common, and never came near them. 

At last Charlotte met her one day, all alone ; 
and running up to her, asked if she had ever told 
her mother about her wish to go to school at 
Mrs. Wright's. 

^* Oh, I do not wish it now," said Clementina, 
pertly, " if ever I did : I would not go to such a 
mean place, and wear nothing fit to be seen. 
And mother does not see what good one gets by 
it. She says she would not have me such a pert 
conceited thing as your Rose there, not for any 
thing." 

Away went Clementina ; and poor little Char- 
lotte went home very sadly, and very much dis- 
pleased with Mrs. Fielding. 

So was Rose when first she heard the story ; 
but afterwards it began to do her good. She 
knew that she was vain and conceited ; and when 
any thing happened which humbled her for a 
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little while, she felt it deeply. Now when she 
found she made other people titdnk ill of her school 
and of her kind mistress, she began to think she 
must be worse than she had ever suspected. She 
felt grieved at herself, and ashamed whenever 
Mrs. Fielding came in sight of her ; she thought 
every one must be remarking her conceit And 
thus, from perceiving the pride and vanity of her 
heart, she strove to conquer it; and there is 
great hope that she may be enabled to succeed. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

THE COLLECTION. 



Just after the Nicene Creed had been repeated, 
in the morning service, on the third Sunday in 
Lent, Mr. Howard read to the congregation a 
printed paper beginning, "Victoria Regina. 
Right Reverend Father in God, we greet you 
well." Of the rest the children understood very 
little; but when it was finished, Mr. Howard 
gave notice that next Sunday he should preach a 
sermon on behalf of the Society for the building 
and endowing of Churches, after which a col- 
lection of the alms of the congregation would be 
made by the churchwardens. 
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At school, in the aflemoon, the joung ladies 
told the girls a little about what they had just 
heard. They said Victoria Regina meant Queen 
Victoria, and that it was a letter from her to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, desiring him to write 
to each of the Bishops over whom he rules, that 
they might order all the clergymen under them 
to call upon their flocks to give money to help in 
the building of churches in many places where 
they are much wanted. 

Miss Edith told the girls that in towns there 
are many crowded streets where the churches 
are so few that there is no room for any of the 
poor people in them, and a clergyman is not seen 
from one year's end to another. And that a great 
number of babies there never are christened, and 
remain children of wrath; and therefore the 
Queen and the clergy call upon all the Christians 
in England to do their part by giving their 
money to build churches and send ministers to 
these poor people. 

She did not say more, for she did not wish just 
now to tell the girls it was their duty to give 
what they could, lest they should do it only to 
please her ; but she had a hope that some might 
remember what they had lately heard about Lent 
being the time for self-denial, and refuse them- 
selves some gratification in order to help in this 
good work and enjoy the privilege of offering, on 
God's altar, alms of such things as they had. 
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The next day, Miss Dora, who was anxious 
that the upper ones of her class should at least 
have the opportunity of giving, brought three 
dozen towels to school, and asked Mrs. Wright 
to let the first six of her class hem them, and try 
to finish them on Friday. 

These little girls were, Elizabeth Kingsley, 
Charlotte Lee, Lucy Grant, Julia Rowden, Jane 
Anstey, and Anne Wild: and they were very 
much pleased and surprised when, on Friday 
afternoon. Miss Dora came into school with six 
sixpences in her hand to pay them. 

I said they were pleased, but I should have 
left out one, Julia Rowden, who was apt to be 
careless, and had on Monday done her work so 
l)adly that she was desired to pick it out and do 
it over again. The next day Caroline Wallis 
happened to sit between her and Lucy Grant, 
and amused herself, while Mrs. Wright was not 
looking, by making rag dolls of her patchwork, 
and twisting them about in a very droU way. 
Neither JuHa nor Lucy could attend to their 
work, and it was done so badly that Mrs. Wright 
ordered them to take it out again. 

On this Julia grew sulky, and Mrs. Wright 
for a punishment took the work entirely away 
from her, and divided her share between the 
oth^s. Lucy, by taking great pains, managed 
to hem five towels, but her yielding to the 
temptation of vdleaeaa had cost her a fitenny. 
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Of the Others, Elizabeth Kingsley had done 
nine, Charlotte Lee eight, and Jane Anstej and 
Anne Wild each seven ; and, accordingly, Miss 
Dora paid them all at a penny a towel. 

Little Anne's face turned quite red with joy; 
and as soon as school was over, without as usual 
waiting for the others, she ran off as fast as she 
could, anpl never stopped till she got home, when 
she called out, '^ Mother ! Mother ! look I Miss 
Dora has given me this, and here it is for you." 

Mrs. Wild kissed her little daughter, and said 
she was a good child ; and little Mary looked at 
the sixpence of Anne's own earning with as 
much admiration as if it had been a precious 
jeweL Her mother was very glad to lay by the 
sixpence towards her rent; but she said Anne 
should have the penny for her own, and do as 
she pleased with it. 

" Then mother," said the little girl, " I should 
like to give it to the gathering ; for I am sorry 
for the poor babies that are not christened." 

The other children went home part of the way 
^together, and just as they came to the top of the 
hill, they saw a travelling man with his basket on 
one of the logs by the saw-pit, and Mrs. Fielding 
and Clementina, with one or two children, stand- 
ing by it. 

" Oh! let us see," cried Emily Morris; and 
all the girls gathered round the basket, except 
Lucy, *who at that moment heard her brother 
a 
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Philip's merry whistle, and ran off to show him 
her flvepence. 

The little girls thought the goods in the basket 
very beautiful. There were pictures of fine 
painted ladies with grand French names, and 
there were large pins with gaudj glass heads, 
and necklaces of all colours, and brooches, arti- 
ficial flowers, handkerchiefs and collars, some 
not new, and others very coarse, but all very 
bright and smart-looking at a little distance. 

After admiring the things a little while, Eliza- 
beth and Julia, who lived nearly a mile off, 
turned away, and Amy and Rose, with their little 
sister Fanny, went in-doors ; but Charlotte stayed 
to listen to the bargaining between Mrs. Fielding 
and the man, for a pink scarf, worked with white 
flowers, which Clementina wished for. 

There was another Hke it in blue; and the 
man, after having at first asked two shillings for 
each, ended by offmng to let her have both for 
half-a-crown, praising them so much all the time 
that their value rose very much in the little 
girls* eyes ; but Mrs. Fielding, declaring she . 
would have but one, succeeded in getting it for 
sixteen-pence. 

Then Emily Morris bought a pin for a penny ; 
and still the little girls looked on, till the man, 
probably hearing the jingling of the money in 
ihfftr liands, turned to Charlotte and Jane, and 
'^egan to press his goods upon them, and espe- 
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ciallj the blue scarf, which he threw round Jane'a 
Beck, that thej might see how well it looked. 
He declared it cost him half-a-crown, jet iie 
was willing to sell it for the same price aa 
Clementina's. 

'^ Oh, how cheap, how beautiful V* cried Emily- 
^^ How I wish I had some monej 1 But you 
have, Charlotte and Jane." 

^*£ut not enough," said Jane. ^^I wish 
mother was here ; I know she would give me the 
rest for it. And I have not half." 

^^ Well, 'tis a pity such a nice little girl should 
be disappointed," said the man. ^' Could not 
you find some friend that would trust you, my 
dear?" 

'^ No, no one," said Jane ; ^' and I do like blue 
so much ! Father said he would give me blue 
for my new bonnet Oh, I wish I could have it, 
'Tis not smart, it is only pretty. How I wish 
my sevenpence would do !" 

"Why," cried Emily, "your sevenpence and 
Charlotte's eightpence would make it all but a 
penny. And would not you let her have it for 
only a penny less, sir ?" 

The man made a great favour of it, but he said 
she should, though he lost by it ; and now 
Charlotte was to Ji>e persuaded to lend her money. 
She said she would ask her mother ; but the man, 
guessing that he should gain nothing by this, 
took his basket, pretended that he could not wait, 
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and was setting off. Poor Jane almost cried^ 
promising again and again to pay Charlotte the 
next day. Emily declared it was a real shame 
to let the scarf go ; and at last, Charlotte, who 
was very good-natured, consented, lent her eight- 
pence, the scarf was bought, and Jane went 
home, displaying her treasure to every one. 

In the mean time Elizabeth and Julia were 
walking home by the same green lane to Long 
Common. Elizabeth was well pleased to have 
earned the most, and she knew she might do 
what she liked with her ninepence ; for she liVed 
with her grandfather, an old soldier who had a 
pension, and thus was very tolerably well off. 
He was very fond of his little orphan grand- 
daughter, and took great pains to bring her up 
well: and Elizabeth was a happy little girl 
when she made his tea at the little round table, 
and he told her stories of what he had seen and 
heard. 

Some of these stories had made her very 
anxious to give what she could to the collection ; 
for he had told her how his regiment had been 
sent to put an end to the riots of some people, 
who had been persuaded by wicked men to rise 
against the king and government. And he said 
it was chiefly because they had not been taught 
their duty that they were so easily led wrong ; 
and if something was not done to get churches 
and clergjrmen for them, he thought, though they 
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were put down just now, they would grow worse 
and worse, and at last, perhaps, make a great 
rebellion. 

This frightened Elizabeth verjr much ; but it 
was not her onlj reason for giving. She knew 
that her offering would be laid on Grod's altar ; 
and that the minister would pray Him to accept 
it, and that He would surely do so ; and this was 
a thought upon which she liked to dwell. 

And so, feeling very happy, she talked of the 
pleasure more than it is well ever to speak of 
such subjects, or than was kind or considerate 
towards her companion, who was feding very 
much vexed at having forfeited her share of the 
payment ; and who thought she might have hem- 
med some few of the towels if Elizabeth had not 
put herself forward to take the additional work. 
At last Julia was provoked into making a cross 
answer ; Elizabeth was not patient in her reply, 
and this made Julia worse, till it ended in a 
regular quarrel; and they parted, Elizabeth 
passionate, and Julia sulky. 

And Lucy Grant ; you have not yet heard 
lier adventures. When she went up to hej: 
brother, it was with some disappointment at hav- 
ing only copper to show instead of silver ; but 
Philip in his funny way assured her that she ha4 
more than if she had sixpence, for she had five 
large things instead of one small one. 

Then they b^an to settle what to do with thp 
g3 
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pence. Lucy wanted to get something for every 
one at home ; and while talking of what five- 
pence would buy, it came into her head that as 
the next day would be a holiday, she would make 
a feast in the garden, and have Anne Wild to 
enjoy it too. 

If it had been Philip's own case, he would 
have thought twice, recollected that it was Lent, 
and no time to seek even innocent pleasures; 
and he was going to give the pence he had earned 
by holding Mr. Edmund Manners' horse ; but it 
did not come into his head to put the same notion 
into his sister's mind : and it was now so far on 
in Lent, that Lucy had forgotten all that she had 
thought of when Miss Dora taught her the 
meaning of "Give us grace to use such ab- 
stinence." 

So they went to the shop together, and laid 
out the money on two penny-cakes, four oranges, 
and a pennyworth of barley-sugar ; and carried 
them home in great glee; for Philip enjoyed 
nothing more than making Lucy happy. 

The next day, how busy they were ! It was a 
very fine day ; and they persuaded their mother 
to let them have her little table in the garden ; 
and there Lucy laid out the feast with the help 
of Philip and Margaret. Philip managed to take 
off the rind of the oranges in two even halves 
like bowls, and set them round, some for cups, 
some for dishes of barley-sugar ; and there were 
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walnut-shells besides, and Lucy's own cup with 
her name on it, full of primroses and periwinkles, 
for an ornament in the middle. 

Very happy they were preparing it ; but there 
was one misfortune. While Lucy was gone to 
call Anne Wild, Ben came idly by, and scarcely 
knowing what he was about, eat up all the barley- 
sugar in one orange-bowl. So that when Lucy 
came back, and found what he had done, it took 
a great deal of Philip's kind fun to make her 
laugh at Ben, instead of being angry. 

She did laugh, however; and enjoyed her 
feast all the more for having kept her temper. 
Philip amused them all very much ; they laughed 
till they were quite tired, and then all had a 
pleasant walk together into the copse where the 
daffodils grew ; and made great yellow nosegays 
as large as their heads, to give Miss Dora at 
school the next day. 

Thus Lucy spent her Saturday very pleasantly ; 
but the next morning some thoughts came into 
her head which were not quite so pleasant. 
Philip and Margaret were both wrapping up 
their halfpence in paper to take to church ; and 
Lucy looked at her mother, and asked her to give 
her a penny to put into the plate. 

" Why, I thought you had some of your own," 
said her father. " Did not the ladies give you 
some ?" 

** Yes," said Lucy, hanging her head, "but" — 
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*^ So you spent it, did you ?" said her father, 
^' You know, 'tis an old saying, that 'you can't 
eat your cake and have it.* " 

'' fiat, mother, won't you let me have one half- 
penny ?" said poor Lucy. " They are all going 
to give, and I have got nothing ; and Miss Dora 
will be so surprised." 

Her mother looked half inclined to give it to 
her ; and the good-natured Philip said, '' Never 
mind, Lucy ; here is all mine for you. It won't 
make any difference whether 'tis you that give 
it, or me." 

"fiut," said Margaret, in a shy voice, "do 
you think that would be quite fair ? Miss Dora 
would think you had saved it out of the five-pence 
she gave you." 

"Right, Margaret," answered her father. 
"And now, look here, Lucy — where is your 
Bible, Phil?" 

And he turned to the Acts ; and made Lucy 
read what St Peter said to Ananias and Sap- 
phira. She looked very much frightened : " 
Cather, I hope I am not as wicked as that !" 

" Now see, Lucy, they pretended to give all 
when they only gave part ; and you wished to 
pretend to give what is your own, when it is really 
Philip's, or mother's." 

Lucy began to cry : " I am very sorry, father ; 
I did not know it was so bad ; I wish I had not 
made the feast." 
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*^ No, you did not know it was wrong, Lucy ; 
but it is my business to make you know it. 
There, is not that the bell ? Cheer up, and be a 
woman, and run away ; and Ben, mind you do 
not make the others late." 

Away went the children; and before they 
reached the turn where the boys and girls parted 
company, Philip had done his best to comfort 
Lucy, by telling her there would be another col- 
lection some day, and helping her to make 
plans for earning a wonderful quantity of money 
for it. 

There was another person in trouble that 
Sunday morning — ^poor little Charlotte Lee. All 
Saturday she watched anxiously for Jane Anstey, 
but she did not see her till late in the afternoon, 
and then Jane would plainly have rather kept 
out of her way. However, when she saw her, 
she began : " O Charlotte, I don't know what to 
do ! Mother came home very cross last evening, 
and when she saw my scarf she was very angry, 
and she says it was twice too much money, and 
the man is a cheat, and she knows his tricks, for 
he took her in once before ; and she would not 
give me a farthing to pay you ! So, this morn- 
ing, I thought she was in good humour, and 
asked her again, and told her you wanted it for 
the gathering; and then she said, if you had 
wanted to buy any thing for yourself, she would 
have paid you, though she went without sugar 
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for a week, but as it was only for the gathering, 
you might wait ; for it was all nonsense, and poor 
people want all they can get for themselves, and 
it is a shame of the young ladies to expect us 
children to give away our little earnings." 

Charlotte did not know how to reply to all this. 
She knew Mrs. Anstey was wrong, and she was 
vexed that Jane did not seem more sorry for the 
mischief she had done her. She could not bear 
to hear the young ladies blamed ; and she only 
answered by putting her pinafore over her face, 
and beginning to cry. 

Jane, not well knowing what to do, and feeling 
provoked at herself and her mother, tried to ease 
her uncomfortable feelings in a way which added 
to them, by scolding Charlotte for being such a 
baby; and Charlotte, afraid to speak lest she 
might say something wrong, only cried the more. 
At last, Mr. Howard was seen coming up the 
hill ; and both the children, afraid, for very dif- 
ferent reasons, of being asked what was the 
matter, ran off different ways. Charlotte hid 
herself under the garden-hedge to finish her cry, 
and there Amy heard her sobbing, and came to 
do all that a kind sister could to comfort 
her. 

It was rather a trial, when Charlotte went to 
school on Sunday, to see the blue scarf round 
Jane's neck ; but she looked away from it at her 
lesson, and thought, sadly, ^' Perhaps I was not 
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good enough to offer a gift to God. I will tiy to 
be a better girl next year." 

If you could have looked into Sergeant 
Kingsley's house on Saturday evenings you would 
have seen the grey-haired soldier sitting in his 
arm-chair, with a little table before him, and on 
it a great Bible and Prayer-book, from which he 
was hearing his grandchild say her lessons against 
Sunday. Clearly and well did Elizabeth repeat 
her collect, gospel, and hymn ; and she had pro- 
ceeded some way through her portion of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, when she stopped short after 
repeating this yerse, "If thou bring thy gift to the 
altar, and there remember that thy brother hath 
aught against thee, leave there thy gift before the 
altar, and go thy way ; first be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then offer thy gift." 

"Grandfather," said she, "what does that 
mean?" 

"It means," was the answer, "that we must 
not come to pray, or to offer any thing to God, 
while we have any quarrels with our neighbours. 
Pretty much the same as what we say in the 
Lord's Prayer about trespasses." 

Elizabeth said no more. She finished her 
lesson, and then, instead of chattering as usual, 
she sat still on her little stool, leaning her head 
against the wall, and thinking. At last she got 
up, walked to the dresser, and took down a 
litde china cottage, took off the roof, whidi 
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opened like the lid of a box, and peeped in at her 
treasurj. There it was, one shilling, three half- 
pence, and a farthing ; and out of it she fished 
the shilling. 

" Grandfather," said she, " would you let me 
have two sixpences instead of this, and may I 
give one to Julia Rowden? I have been a 
naughty girl," and she began to cry; "I was 
cross to her about her bad work, and she says it 
was my fault that Mrs. Wright would not let her 
try again ; and we quarrelled, and we have not 
made it up yet ;" and she sobbed so much that 
she could hardly speak. ''But, grandfather, do 
you think if I tell her I am sorry, that then I may 
give the other sixpence to-morrow ?" 

It would be too long to tell you all that 
Sergeant Kingsley and Elizabeth said to each 
other; but presently Elizabeth went out, and 
ran to the door of the next cottage. It was open, 
and the house looked untidy and uncomfortable ; 
no one was in the room down stairs but Greorge 
and John Rowden, two great boys of whom 
Elizabeth was rather afraid ; and she would have 
run away again if they had not seen her first, 
and asked roughly what she wanted. 

'' I wanted to speak to Julia," said Elizabeth. 

" She is up stairs," said George ; " our Bill 
is bad. Here, Julia, Bess Elngsley wants you*" 

Down came Julia, and Elizabeth in a great 
hurry whispered what she had to say. Julia was 
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very mtfch surprised, but she did not thaiik her 
much, for she was in great haste to say how glad 
she was of it. 

" Oh I mother will be so glad,** said she ; "you 
know our Willy has been poorly all the week, 
and to-night he does nothing but cry for milk, 
and we can't get any for him, for father is not 
come home. I suppose he is at the beer-shop ; 
and there is not a penny in the house ; and I have 
been wishing so that I had been good, and 
minded my work, so that I might have had my 
sixpence." 

Perhaps you can guess that when Sergeant 
Kingsley heard this, he sent the sick child the 
milk that Elizabeth had fetched as usual from 
Ambrose Lee's for their Sunday's tea. But all 
this has nothing to do with the sixpences, which 
are the subject of this story. 

One little girl had used the chief part of the 
first money she could call her own, to succour 
her mother ; another brought her offering in a 
humble and repenting spirit ; and we may trust 
that it was accepted. 

Of those who did not bring any gift, two had 
yielded to the temptation of pleasing themselves 
at an unsuitable time, one to the love of eating, 
the other to the love of dress. One had. re- 
pented; the other not only had withheld her 
own gift, but that of her neighbour. And what 
shall we say of that last ? If not quite wise at 

H 
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first in not asking her mother^s advice, she had 
shown proofs of a meek and forgiving spirit, as 
acceptable, perhaps, as any gift which was that 
daj offered. 

At that collection some gave little, some gave 
much ; but as Mr. Howard said in his sermon, 
the value of the offerings in the eyes of Him who 
vouchsafed to receive them, did not depend on 
the quantity of gold, silver, or copper, but on the 
good-will and self-denial they cost the giveis. 



CHAPTER IX. 



MAT EVE. 

The last week of April was come, and there were 
many walks to the copse to see how the bluebells 
were getting on, and many anxious eyes were 
turned up to the buds of the lilacs and may- 
bushes, and many longing ones peeped over the 
neat hedges of such gardens as Sergeant Eings- 
lej^s with wishings, which in some were almost 
covetings, for the beautiful bloody warriors and 
red tulips that could just be spied out by standing 
on tip-toe. 

'* But after all," said Philip Grant to Lucy, 
** nothing makes such a show as the great yellow 
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marsh marigolds, that may he had for the pick- 
ing.'' 

"Do let us go down to the river, after school, 
and get some," said Lucy ; " and I will put them 
in water against to-morrow.*' 

"That we will," said Philip; "and then we 
will he up early, and make such a garland as shall 
make the young ladies stare. I dare say mother 
will let us have some spring flowers and douhle 
daffodils out of the garden." 

These were not the. only garden flowers Lucy 
had ; for in the afternoon Miss Edith and Miss 
Dora walked into school, each with a great hasket 
quite full of flowers from the great-house garden, 
and such heauties as made half the children jump 
up, drawing in a long hreath with admiration. 
Immense red peonies were there, all one crimson 
lump, and rhododendrons with large pale lilac 
flowers and dark leaves, and hright yellow 
lahumums, drooping over them; narcissuses, 
yellow and white ; pink may,^ and all manner of 
flowers hesides, with such long hard names that 
nohody ever rememhered them hut Miss Edith 
and the gardener. These flowers the young 
ladies divided hetween the best little girls ; and 
from what you know of Lucy Grant, you may 
guess that she had a good share of thenu Then 

* All these flowers are commonly in hloom hy the first 
of May in the southern counties of England. In the 
north they are, most of them, at least a fortnight Uter. 
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they left the school, saying they hoped to see 
most beautiful garlands the next day ; and the 
children grinned and curtseyed in answer. 
How little they knew how the morrow would 
pass! 

Philip met his sisters as they came out of 
school, and set off towards the river with Lucy. 
Margaret went home to her mother, carrying the 
nosegay, and admiring it all the way ; and Ben 
went after some concerns of his own. It was a 
fine sunny day ; the young green buds were fast 
opening on the bushes; the cuckoos were 
cuckooing faster than the children could mock 
them ; and Margaret heard more than one night- 
ingale; but the other two were chattering too 
busily to have any ears to spare for nightingales. 

It was a day for flowers indeed ! — ^primroses in 
whole clusters on every bank ; whitethorn bud- 
ding above them in the copse ; the ground blue 
with blue-bells ; here and there a taper spire of 
the deep purple long-spurred flowers of the orchis 
peering up from the spotted leaves; in the 
meadows thousands of cowslips hanging down 
their rich yellow lemon-scented bells, and all the 
ditches trimmed with marigolds, their great 
polished flowers glistening in the sun. 

Philip and Lucy were not the only flower- 
seekers in the meadows ; there were John Row- 
den, Edward Camp, Dick Walker, Emily Morris, 
her brother George, and Clementina Fielding, 
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who had followed the others for the sake of com- 
pany, though she did not intend to go ahout with 
a garhmd. 

Philip was inclined to join this party, for he 
was a lively, merry boy ; but Lucy, who knew 
she ought not to play with the boys, begged him 
to stay with her ; and though it seemed rather 
dull work to stay and pick flowers with a little 
sister, instead of scrambling about with other 
boys, he was kind enough to give up his own 
pleasure for hers ; and they ran about gathering 
cowslips and marigolds, laughing and calling to 
each other with great glee. They were happier 
than the other set ; for no one there was as kind 
as Philip, or as good-tempered as Lucy. Though 
the laughs were loud, they were not as clear and 
joyous ; there were rude and fretful answers ; 
the play was rough, and very unfit for the two 
little girls ; and some words were spoken which 
Mr. Howard would have been much grieved to 
hear. From these sins and temptations Lucy 
was guarded by her obedience and modesty — 
Philip by his kindness and consideration for her. 

" Well,*' said Lucy at last, "I do not think my 
pinafore will hold any more flowers." 

"Nor my hands," said Philip; "I am only 
afraid your garland will be too big to carry." 

"Oh, but Madge is to help, and you have 
peeled such a nice light stick for it. But what 
are the others about now ? I should not like 
h3 
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that play, I am sure — ^pretending to push each 
other into the river. What a screaming !" 

There were, indeed, those loud laughing screams 
which are some of the saddest sounds to be heard 
from girls, either little or great ; but, on a sud- 
den, the shriek was in earnest — a real cry of 
dreadful terror. There was a heavy splash ; 
and Lucy saw that Clementina was not on the 
bank with the rest. She let fall her flowers, and 
caught hold of her brother ; but he broke from 
her, and the next instant had dashed into the 
river. She watched him struggling with the 
stream — it was too strong — he was drawn under 
it. 

The children ran helplessly screaming along 
the bank as the water bore away their two com- 
panions ; but, happily, aid was not far off. Mf. 
Edmund Manners had been fishing at some dis- 
tance below ; he heard the cries, and in a moment 
perceiving what had happened, he plunged into 
the river, and very soon catlght Clementina's 
frock, drew her to the bank, and laid her on the 
grass. As he did so, the children called out 
with one voice, " Philip is in the river still." 

Again he jumped in, and with some difficulty 
succeeded in laying hold of Philip's round frock ; 
but encumbered as he was with his clothes, now 
soaked and heavy with water, and the boy a 
greater weight than the little girl, he could 
scarcely reach the bank ; and when he had placed 
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his burdfen on the ground, be was obliged to sit' 
down by him, and pant for breath ; but in a few 
seconds he sprung to his feet, to think what 
should be done. Both the children lay stretched 
out on the grass, without a sign of life, Emily 
and George Morris leaning over Clementina, 
crying violently, the others round Philip, and 
Lucy, not crying, but standing with her eyes 
wide open, and her cheeks as white as her bro- 
ther's. 

"One of you — you. Walker" said Mr. Ed- 
mund, " go as fast as you can to Ellerby for the 
doctor. Tell him to come to Farmer Matthews's 
house." 

As he spoke, he lifted Philip in his arms, and 
telling Edward Camp to carry Clementina, set off 
towards Mr. Matthews's house, the only one near 
at hand. On the way he met the farmer himself, 
who had heard the cries, and was hastening to 
see what was the matter. He took the little girl 
from Edward Camp, and sent him on before to 
tell Mrs. Matthews, that she might get ready. 
Just as the party entered the farm -court, Master 
Grant came into the yard with the cart-horses ; 
and a grievous thing it was for him to see, first 
that Mr. Edmund was carrying some one, then 
a hand and arm hanging lifelessly down, then his 
own boy's face perfectly white, his eyes closed, and 
his hair streaming with water. Lucy ran up to 
him, and took hold of his hand. Mr. Edmund said, 
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^^ There is hope. He has not been long in the 
water." But the father could not speak ; he 
could only say in his heart, " God's will be done." 
Mrs. Matthews was a very kind, motherly per- 
son, and she and her maid took charge of Cle- 
mentina ; while Mr. Edmund, wet as he was, 
would not leave the room wliither he had carried 
Philip, and stood there, using, and showing others 
how to use, every means for his recovery. He 
would not allow more people to be in the room 
than could be useful ; and poor little Lucy, afraid 
of the numbers who came into the kitchen to hear 
what was going on, stood on the stairs, often 
almost run over by those who hurried up and 
down, and sometimes scolded for being in the way. 
At last she saw a nook where she could be safe, 
the seat of a large deep window at the end of the 
passage, opposite to the stairs ; and thither she 
crept. Her senses, which had been almost fright- 
ened away, began to come back, and it seemed as 
if she now for the first time knew what had hap- 
pened, and that it was very likely that she would 
never again see her dear kind brother Philip alive. 
And then she thought of her mother, and Mar- 
garet, and Ben. But she knew there was One 
who could bring back his breath, and life, and 
sense ; and kneeling down, she prayed with all 
her heart. She started up at the sound of a step 
on the stairs ; and looking round, she saw Mr. 
Howard looking kindly at her. '^My poor little 
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girl," said he, laying his hand on her head^ ^' jou 
were praying for your brother ? It is all you 
can do ; but try to bear it patiently, if Grod 
should not be pleased to grant your prayer. He 
can make him happier than if he should wake 
again among us." 

Lucy curtseyed by way of answer, and he went 
into Philip's room. After a little time came Mrs. 
Grant and Margaret, who had left little Judith 
with Mrs. Wild, and had hastened to the farm. 
Mrs. Grant went to her boy, and Margaret came 
to sit by Lucy and hear her history. Presently 
the maid passed by, and told them that Clemen- 
tina had moved and asked for her mother, and 
that gave them great hopes for Philip ; and 
when Mrs. Fielding went quickly up the stairs a 
few minutes after, they thought she must be the 
happiest person in the whole worhl. 

It was not lonp: before Mr. Dennis, the union 
doctor, came, and first he went to see Philip. He 
stayed with him for some time ; but at last he came 
out of the room, and crossed the passage to the 
other patient ; and Mrs. Matthews, after showing 
him which was her room, went hastily down 
stairs, without even looking at the little girls. 
Margaret guessed how it must be, but she could 
not bear to tell Lucy ; and both watched anxiously 
for another minute, when both Mr. Howard and 
Mr. Edmund appeared. The former tapped at 
Clementina's door, and some one spoke from 
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within. He then said, *^ There Edmund, she is 
doing well. And now jou ought to go home. 
Yon have done all you could — ^all ; and now take 
care of yourself. It is nearly seven o'clock, and 
Mrs. Manners will be alarmed,* even if no report 
of this reaches her." 

Mr. Edmund made no answer ; but after Mr. 
Howard had earnestly shaken hands with him, 
he ran down stairs, went out at the front 
door, which was just at the bottom of them, and 
hastened away, thus avoiding the people who 
were waiting in the kitchen ; while Mr. Howard, 
after standing thoughtful for a moment, went up 
to the two girls. " My dear children," he said, 
" it has not been the will of Grod to raise up your 
brother again. We ought to thank God that he 
has so lived in this world that we may believe he 
is now in a better one. And you, try to follow his 
example, and to comfort your father and mother." 

As he spoke^ he led them to the room, opened 
the door, and left them with their fatheir and 
mother, who were both standing at the foot of 
the bed. To Margaret the sight of the pale, 
cold, lifeless form that lay there was a greater 
shock than to Lucy, who had seen him when 
first taken out of the water. In a minute or 
two they were joined by Ben, whom Mr. How- 
ard had found in the kitchen and sent up to them. 
But we will not dwell on that scene. Master 
Grant and his wife bore their heavy affliction 
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like Christians, and tried to teach their children 
to bear it so too ; and Philip's life and death had 
been such as to give them the onlj comfort they 
could feel in losing him out of their cdght. 

It was a sad banning to the day which was 
usually so joyous, to hear the heavy notes of 
the knell tolling out over the hill and valley ; 
and no one could look at the flowers gathered 
the evening before in such glee without thinking 
of one who, like them, had faded suddenly away. 
Only a very few little children made up then: 
garlands, and carried them round ; and though 
they received their halfpence as usual, it was 
without the bright smiles and merry speeches 
with which the young ladies usually gave them. 
Edith and Dora Manners were, indeed, re- 
joicing that their brother had been permitted to 
risk his life to save that of others, and most 
thankful that he had been spared ; but their 
hearts were too full for words, and their own 
happiness made them feel very sad when they 
thought of the Grants. 

Mrs. Grant and her children all went to 
church that motning ; even little Judith, who 
was now a. year old, went in her arms, and was 
very quiet at flrst, afterwards going to sleep. 
Margaret and Lucy liked to think it was St. 
Philip's day ; and though this text made both 
Margaret and her mother cry — '* The sun is no 
sooner risen with a burning heat, but it wither- 
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eth the grass, and the flower thereof falleth," — 
they heard what soon followed with great com- 
fort : " He shall receive the crown of life which 
the Lord hath promised to them that love Him ;" 
and again, about the many mansions mentioned 
in the Gospel, and of our Saviour being gone to 
prepare a place for them that love Him.* Indeed, 
the church is the best home for mourners ; and 
when the Grants had been there, they found 
they could better bear the sight of all the 
things at their own house which put them in 
mind of Philip^his clothes, his books, the stick 
which he had peeled for Lucy, his empty place 
at dinner, the baby's playthings, almost all con- 
trived by him. 

In the afternoon Mr, Howard came to see 
them, and to talk of all that might comfort 
them. Certainly there was scarcely a boy in 
the parish who would have been so missed and 
mourned. Every one who had any thing to do 
with him loved him, and had something to say 
in his praise. Mr. Howard had long thought 
highly of him, from the tone and spirit there 
was in all his doings, which were so full of the 
wish to do right ; his earnest and reverent atten- 
tion to the holy things he taught him ; and his 
behaviour at church, where, as he now said to 
Mrs. Grant, he had never once seen any thing 
like carelessness or irreverence. Mr. Wright, 
the schoolmaster, who had just been talking of 
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him to Mr. Howard, had told him the same, and, 
besides, that he had often admired the guard he 
kept over the merry laughing temper, which 
might have led him to be idle or careless ; work- 
ing as well in school as he played out of school. 
— ^And who could not say something of his kind- 
ness ? The digging np Mrs. Wild's potatoes was 
but one out of many of the little services he had 
done her ; blind Dame Wallis thought how often 
he had led her from church, when her own 
grandchildren ran after their play ; Master Allen 
could not count how many times he had helped 
him home with his faggots; James Gardener 
remembered his driving back the cow that had 
strayed, and so saving him from being well 
scolded ; Tom Wild thought of his catching the 
pig and mending the sty ; the girls were afraid 
that no one would ever stop the rude boys from 
hooting and driving them ; and the younger, 
weaker boys, could not think who would help 
them with their lessons, or save them from 
being teased and frightened by the big ones. It 
seemed, as Mr. Howard said, as if Philip had 
spent his life in seeking happiness for others — 
the surest way of finding it for himself. 

Then Mrs. Grant told all Lucy's history of 
her last walk with him ; and Mr. Howard an- 
swered, ^^ How few of us, if taken so suddenly, 
would be found so well employed in brotherly 
kindness which cost the giving up of a pleasure ! 
I 
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Yes, Mrs. Grant, jon are liighly blessed in a 
boj who has lived such a life, and died such a 
death." 

" Yes, sir,*' said Mrs. Grant ; " to be sure, if 
one was to be taken, he was the fittest to go. 
And I hope the others will take pattern by him, 
that they may see him again." 

^' Indeed I hope they may," said Mr. Howard ; 
^' it would be a dreadful thing to throw away 
such a lesson." 

Ben, who was sitting in the chimney-comer, 
thought these words were meant for him ; for he 
knew .very weU, that if it had been himself, 
instead of Philip, no such things would have 
been said ; and he began to think with himself 
that he really would try to be more like his 
brother, and not mind the trouble of it. To 
Margaret and Lucy it was no such new idea 
as to him ; they both were thinking of it, and 
acting on it — ^Margaret by working at her mo- 
ther's black gown, and Lucy by taking out 
little Judith when she grew restless, and amusing 
her in the garden when she herself had no mind 
for play, and wanted to listen to Mr. Howard. 

There were two children who were not with- 
out self-reproach, when they thought of all that 
had passed the evening before — ^Emily Morris 
and Richard Walker. Emily knew, if it had not 
been for her, Clementina would never have gone 
to the river, or played vdth the boys ; and so 
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that it was all, in great party h^ faalt She 
resolTed never to play with the bojs again ; to 
be such a good f^l, as to make up for it all ; 
and, what spoilt all these better thoughts, to 
say nothing about it, for fear of being scolded. 

It was Richard who had given Clementina 
the push which threw her in ; and he and his 
mother might well be in a fright. His father 
was dead, and his mother had let him have 
his own waj when he was little, till now she 
could not manage him at all ; he did not care for 
her quiet ways of talking to him, and was one 
of the rudest and naughtiest boys in all Langley 
— ^never out of mischief. However, he was 
afraid now ; and when he found that he must 
appear at the inquest, which was to be held 
the next day, he began to believe that he was 
going to be tried for murder, and perhaps 
hanged. Mrs. Walker, who was quite as much 
alarmed as he was, thought the best way would 
be to go to Mr. Manners, who was a magistrate, 
and ask if he could do any thing to save him ; 
promising that he should be a good boy ever 
after, if he was forgiven this tune. Poor Mrs. 
Walker ! she was very wretched ; and perhaps, 
even now, Mrs. Grant was the happier woman. 

Mr. Manners was sorry for her distress, and 
spoke very kindly to her, telling her that the 
inquest was no trial, only an inquiry into the 
manner of Philip's death ; and as to her son, 
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nothing could be done to him as it was, though he 
might be very thankful that it had not been the 
little girl who was drowned. Then he talked to 
her seriouslj about the trouble she was bringing 
on herself bj allowing her boy to grow up so 
uncontrolled and ill-behaved ; and she promised 
to try to keep him in better order. 

Mr. Howard, too, talked to Dick, telling him 
that though he should be very thankful that 
Clementina's life had been saved, his fault was 
just as great as if she had been drowned ; and 
trying to make him see that he had often sinned 
far more by disobedience to his mother, and irre- 
verence in church, than in this accident. I can- 
not tell how far Dick understood this ; for when 
children get' into a course of doing wrong, their 
sense and understanding grow blunt : but, at any 
rate, he now felt so shocked and subdued, that he 
really believed he was going to be a good boy. 
He stayed at home all Saturday evening, and 
learnt his lessons ; and on Sunday went to school 
in good time, and did not once whisper in church. 

Indeed, few of the children could have whis- 
pered in church on that Sunday ; for it was the 
day of the funeral of the schoolfellow they had 
loved so much, and they, of course, were to 
attend it. Death had never come so near them 
before ; they had seen grown-up people and little 
babies buried, but never one of their own age ; 
the elder ones could only just remember Grace 
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Walton's faneral> when they themselves were 
very little; and most, though they knew they 
might die any day, could hardly he said really to 
helieve it. But now it was one of themselves, 
one whose voice had last Sunday joined with 
theirs, and whose clear merry laugh had sounded 
joyously among them but three days ago. And 
they saw his coffin borne in past the font^ where, 
eleven years ago, Mr. Howard had signed him 
with the sign of the cross, engaging that he should 
become a faithful soldier and servant of Christ ; 
and when it was set down in the very place where he 
had stood last Sunday to say the Catechism, some 
remembered that on that day he had '^ heartily 
thanked his heavenly Father for calling him to 
that state of salvation," and declared " that he 
prayed unto God to give him His grace to continue 
in the same unto his life's end:" too often unmean- 
ing and tedious words in many lips, but not so in 
his whom they now saw laid in his grave, in sure 
and certain hope of a joyful resurrection. 

Oh, that the hope in their deaths might be as 
sure — that this warning might teach them to num- 
ber their days and apply their hearts unto wisdom; 
that so, if the messenger of death came soon or came 
late, he might still find them in the state of salvation 
to which they had been admitted at the same font! 

It was a deep impression which was that day 
xnade : how much of that impression was le/t^ will 
be told another time. 

i3 
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CHAPTER X. 

IMPRESSIONS. 

I PROMISED to tell 70U of the impression left by 
Philip Grant's death on his school-fellows and 
companions ; for I would have jou consider that 
impressions are not to be trifled with. Thej 
are sent to do us good ; and if we are not the 
better for them, there is danger that we shall be 
the worse. 

All the children missed so kind a companion 
as Philip, and many were shocked at the sudden- 
ness of his death ; but, of course, none could be 
expected to think so much of it as his own family, 
and those who had been in a manner concerned 
in the accident. 

Clementina Fielding was carried home from 
farmer Matthews's the next evening ; but though 
she did not keep her bed, and was oflen seen 
hanging over the garden-gate, she was ailing and 
poorly, grew thin and pale, and was a great 
trouble by her fretful ways, both to herself and 
to her mother. There was nothing particular 
the matter with her, but her limbs were weary ; 
her head was heavy ; she could not enjoy what 
she ate ; she could not sleep ; and, worse than 
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all, nothingf would please org amuse her. Such a 
state as this is bad enough for a well-trained 
child, bu^it was ten times worse for a spoilt one 
like her. A well-taught little girl knows that 
illness is sent from God to try her, and that if 
she bears it patiently, she is taking up her cross 
and following her Saviour ; she wishes to obey 
her father and mother, and obedience gives her a 
happy feeling which sickness cannot take away ; 
she is grateful for their kindness, and being 
anxious not to give trouble and pain, exerts 
herself, and does not give way to fretfulness. 

Now poor Clementina only thought of her own 
unpleasant and dismal feelings. She seemed to 
consider that her accident and illness made her 
the chief person in the village, and to expect her 
mother to do nothing but care for her, and wait 
upon her all day long, and tell the whole story to 
every one who came into the house, throwing all 
the blame upon Dick Walker. Nothing but hear- 
ing this told to some stranger ever put Clemen- 
tina in good humour, because it made her feel 
important. 

And now for Dick Walker, who had made so 
many good resolutions at first. How long did 
they last ? With them he went to school on 
Monday morning, and had nearly got through 
the whole day without feeling wild or idle. There 
was a sadness about the whole place which kept 
him in order. Mr. Wright looked sorrowful as 
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he read the list of names without that of his good 
scholar ; Ben Grant seemed afraid of the ejes of 
the rest when he came in alone^ and took up his 
book ; Edward Camp, a gentle, tender-hearted 
boy, fairly began to cry when he was moved up 
to sit in Philip's place ; and when the boys went 
out of school at noon, most of them went home 
more quietly than usual, joining themselves on 
to their sisters, and feeling rather disposed to 
talk to th^n than to play. But in the evening, 
when the sun was streaming on the young light 
green of the trees, and the wind blowing freely 
over the hill, the boys' spirits mounted up again, 
their shout was heard as loud as ever, and very 
soon a whole party were playing at leap-frog on 
the green. 

There was no harm in this : people cannot be 
sad for ever, especially young ones; and the 
sorrow they had just been feeling was not "with- 
out hope," nor was it for one taken from their 
own home ; but what was sad was, that Dick 
Walker could not return to his high spirits with- 
out at the same time forgetting his good resolu-. 
tions. Every thing was just as usual, and he 
was soon as usual too. The very next Sunday,. 
Mr. Wright caught him sticking cliders into Da- 
vid Anstey's hair at church, and brought him up 
before Mr. Howard to complain of it. Mr. 
Howard told him he had hoped that what had 
passed had been a lesson to him, and that he was 
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much grieved to find him so speedily returning 
to his evil ways. He said much more to him ; 
1>ut Dick had by this time returned to his dogged, 
sullen way of listening, or rather not listening, 
but wishing that the lecture was over. 

The next thing that happened to him was, that 
he quarrelled with Joe Harris, another little boy; 
and when he put out his hand to strike a blow, 
Joe called out, '* Mind, I am not so easily knocked 
over as poor little Clemmy Fielding, that you 
threw into the river." Accused in this way, 
Dick answered that he had not thrown her in ; she 
had only fallen : he argued that it was so, really 
believed it, and left off feeling any self-reproach 
when he thought of the accident Before the 
end of that month of May, Dick was a more hard- 
ened and disobedient boy than ever. 

The history of £mily Morris was not very dif- 
ferent. Her feelings were painful and bitter at 
first; she thought she should never forget the 
horror of the moment of Clementina's fall ; and 
many a time during the first few days came the 
thought, '^ Where should I be, if it had been me?" 
But Emily's great mistake was, in thinking that 
she was good for having these feelings. It was 
so far true, that if she had been without them 
she would have been a most wicked, hardened, 
and unfeeling child; but to be good, more is 
necessary than not to be very wicked ; and good 
feelings and good desires must be acted upon. 
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and brought to good effect^ before tbey are of any 
adyaotage. 

No one cried more than Emilj at Philip's 
funeral; no one walked more sadlj to school, 
felt more disinclined to play, more ready to work, 
or looked at the sorrowful face and black ribbon 
of Lucy Grant with more pity. 

But/eelin^Sy mere feelings like these, are not 
made to last for ever. Work went on just as 
usual, and with these daily habits of duty came 
other daily habits which in Emily had not 
much to do with duty. When the school was 
just the same, habits of chattering and idling 
gained their old power, and were not fought 
ofiT as they ought to have been. She soon be- 
came used to the sight of Lucy's mourning, 
and thought no more of it than of any other 
bonnet-ribbon. And Lucy's face was soon cheer- 
ful, at least when Emily saw it ; for though her 
heart was often very sad, it would not have been 
natural, nor indeed desirable, for her to have 
been always mourning over her loss. Her times 
for thinking of her brother were her lonely walks 
to school ; but when with her companions, her 
spirits, perhaps from being saddened at home, 
rose high again ; she talked, laughed, and rui 
about as happily as ever for the time. Now 
this was quite right, and far better than if she 
had put on a sorrowful appearance because she 
thought it was expected of her. It would have 
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been wrong to have shown thk merriment when 
with her father and mother, becaude it woaM 
have grieved them, and not suited their sad feel- 
ings when they wished to be quiet ; but Lucy 
did not feel it with them. Even without speak- 
ing of him, they made her think of Philip, and 
of her wish to be like him ; and she used to 
do all she could to help her mother by little 
ready obliging ways, by amusing little Judith, 
and thinking of something to say — a hymn, a 
text, something she had learnt — ^which might 
please her mother or Margaret. And thus Lucy 
was a real comfort and consolation at home : to 
feel herself useful there made her happy abroad, 
and at ease; and so she could be merry at 
proper times. There was a great difference be- 
tween such merriment and the carelessness of 
Emily, who thought, as Lucy was not grave, she 
need think no more of the matter, put it off h^ 
mind because it was not pleasant to think of, and 
cast away the warning. 4^ 

Poor Margaret, always of a graver turn than 
Lucy, felt her brother's loss very deeply, and 
showed it in every look and tone. The long 
hours she spent alone with the baby asleep 
were passed in thoughts of those happy even- 
ings when Philip would come home from school, 
all brightness, kindness, and good-nature. She 
hung over the cradle, and tried to find a like-^ 
ness to that face she had loved so well, in the 
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litde Judith ; she called to mind every look, 
word, and tone ; and she wandered up and down 
stairs, looking into his books — ^where the collect, 
psalms, and lessons for St. Philip and St. James's 
day were still marked — carefully dusting every 
little thing that had belonged to him ; and then 
turning into the garden, she would nurse, train, 
and water his favourite flowers. 

That Philip was in a better home she well 
knew ; but it was very hard to feel that it was 
good for her that it should be so, at least in these 
early days. Mr. Howard had told her father 
and mother that the day would come when they 
would rejoice that he was safe, and Mai*garet 
strove to gain that feeling. She prayed con- 
stantly that she might have strength to be re- 
signed to the will of God, and she tried hard to 
do her duty ; not to let her sorrow make her 
wanting in cheerfulness with Judith, in kindness 
to Lucy, in helpfulness to her parents, or in 
patience with Ben. 

For to bear with Ben did sometimes require pa- 
tience. What he thought or felt no one could ex- 
actly tell ; he was not much given to talking or to 
acting quickly, and though not a stupid boy, there 
was a kind of mist of dulness and slowness about 
him. He did not often get intomischief; but he was 
always either late, or imperfect in his lessons at 
school; and at home never made himself of the least 
use, and hada strange knack of getting into the way. 
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During the days between his brother's death 
and foneraly he said very little, bqt sat in the 
chimney-comery usually half asleep^ sometimes 
quite asleep, and sometimes thinking in his slow 
way ; but it did seem, after a time^ as if he 
reaJly meant to improve. He asked Margaret 
to see if he was perfect in his lessons ; he was 
not once late at school all the week ; and he 
really tried to help at home, but unluckily he sel- 
dom could see in time what was wanted. Gen- 
erally, he found it out by one of his sisters run- 
ning to do it herself, or by a sharp caU from his 
father ; and when he did see what to do, he set 
about it in so awkward a way, that either Lucy 
laughed, or his mother did it herself, or his 
father scolded, or Margaret kindly and patiently 
showed him how to manage. 

He thought trying to be obliging only brought 
more sharp words upon him than before ; but 
yet he sometimes got thanks which encouraged 
him. His mother every now and then was 
pleased with his attempts to improve, though she 
was more often vexed with his awkwardness; 
and Margaret, whether he did good or harm by 
trying to be useful, always understood his good 
intentions, thanked him with all her heart, made 
it as easy to him as she could, and managed to 
let her father and mother perceive that he had 
exerted himself. Almost every bit of approval 
that he gained from his father was owing to her 

K 
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kind contrivance ; and it was she who was his 
best helper in the struggle which he was now 
beginning — ^to shake off his dull sloth, and learn 
to labour trulj in the station of life in which God 
had placed him. 

To find that Ben trusted to her, came to her 
for help, and seemed thankful in his strange way 
for her little services, was the first thing which 
gave Margaret much real pleasure or interest in 
what was going on around her ; and thus a new 
root of happiness began to spring up out of her 
affliction. 



CHAPTER XL 



AMY AND CLEMENTINA. 



One afternoon, in the middle of May, Mrs. Lee 
was sitting at work by the window, with little 
Fanny building houses of pebbles on the floor, 
when there was a knock at the door, and in came 
Mrs. Fielding to buy some butter, for the Lees 
kept two cows, and Amy and her mother man- 
aged their little dairy very nicely. 

" I hope your little girl is better," said Mrs. 
Lee, as she put the yellow pat into the saucer. 

" Thank you," was the answer. " I cannot say 
she is much better yet ; the doctor says she has 
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had a great shock, and we cannot expect her to 
get over it fast." 

" Ah, I thought I had not seen her out lately," 
said Mrs. Lee. 

" No, the doctor said I was not to let her go 
out to get into a heat or tire herself on any 
account. But 'tis quite a work to know what to 
do with her indoors, she is so cross and fretful." 

" Poor child, it must be very bad for her," said 
Mrs. Lee, tenderly. 

" Then she does not sleep half the night," pro- 
ceeded Mrs. Fielding ; '* she lies awake fretting, 
and it is quite a worry to hear her. I do not 
think what sleep she does get does her any good ; 
she is fairly wearing away, till you would not 
know she was the same child. Mr. Howard has 
been talking of her going to school, but I do not 
know wh^ she can begin." 

" Then you mean to send her ?" asked Mrs, 
Lee. 

" Why, yes ; Mr. Howard said so much about 
it, and her father seemed to think it would be 
more thankful-like to Mr. Edmund Manners and 
them, so I did say she should go ; but it seems 
hard she should lose her holyday on Sunday, 
poor child." 

" My girls seem to like Sunday school the best," 
replied Mrs. Lee ; " they think so much of the 
ladies teaching them. Then the ladies show them 
pictures, and tell them stories ; so that really I 
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think it would be no holjdaj to them to stay 
awaj. It is not learning thej do there, so much 
as sajing what thej have learnt in the week ; 
and that, when thej are perfect, they like very 
weU." 

^'Ay, Clemmy has talked very much about 
your girls ever since the day your Amy mended 
her frock. So nicely it was done, I should never 
have known it had been torn, if she had not told 
me. Well, what I wanted to ask was, if you 
could let Amy stay with her to-morrow. I must 
go to Ellerby. I should have gone three weeks 
ago, but for her being poorly. So I shall be 
away all day, and her father too ; and I know 
Clemmy will be out on the hill among the boys, 
and make herself ill, if I leave her alone. So I 
thought, as your Amy is such a good steady child, 
I would ask you to let her come overhand keep 
her company." 

So it was settled between the two mothers ; 
and at nine o'clock next morning, when Rose, 
Charlotte, and Fanny went to school. Amy 
crossed the common with her work, and found 
Mrs. ilelding bustling about the kitchen in her 
flounced gown and blue satin bonnet. Clementina 
was standing by the table, fretting because she 
was not to go, when it would not tire her at all 
in the carrier's cart. 

*^ But, my dear, there would be the hot sun 
shining upon you all the way," said her mother. 
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'^ But I have got a parasol," said Clementina. 

" That would not keep you cool, my dear ; and 
here is Amy Lee come over that you talk of so 
much, and how nice and comfortable you will be." 

Clementina turned her back on Amy un- 
graciously, and whined out, " I want to go to the 
shop and choose my bonnet." 

This teasing had been going on all the day 
before, and it was no wonder Mrs. Fielding was 
tired of it ; and as she had never learnt to rule 
her temper, she replied, in a much sharper tone 
than Amy had ever heard from her mother, 
even when the children had not the excuse of 
illness for being naughty. Clementina began to 
cry ^ but her mother, without attending to her, 
went on telling Amy how to manage the dinner 
and the tea, and said she could not get home 
till past nine ; so if Amy could get her to bed 
before that, it would be a real comfort. " But 
you never will. She will have her own way." 
And she shook her head at her daughter ; but 
the next minute went on in a coaxing tone : 
" Come, Clemmy, there's a dear, don't go on cry- 
ing, or you will make your head ache again. 
Come, cheer up, and have a pretty play with 
Amy, and I will bring you home something so 
pretty, you can't think how beautiful." 

"Oh, what, mother?" asked Clementina eagerly, 

'* You will see when I come back," said her 
mother, who really could not tell till she saw 
k3 
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how far her money would go ; and the poor 
spoilt child had just begun a fresh cry on this 
score, when they heard the carrier's cart, and 
Mrs. Fielding was obliged to run as fast as she 
could to catch it, and Amy after her with the 
basket she had left behind in her haste and 
flurry. 

Some little girls would, while going back to the 
sawyer^s house, have pitied themselves for having 
to amuse a great spoilt fretful baby a whole day ; 
but instead of this. Amy only pitied the poor 
little crjring girl, and thought how she could make 
her happier. And when she looked at her dismal 
face, she saw great reason for being sorry for 
her. The cheeks which had been so red and 
round were now fallen in, so as to make her 
face look quite long, and the colour on them 
was a sort of purple, more unwholesome-looking 
than paleness ; her eyes looked small and heavy, 
and the lids were swelled with crying. 

^* Poor Clemmy," said she kindly, " it is a pity 
you are not well enough to go." 

" It is very cross of mother," answered Clemen- 
tina ; it would not have tired me a bit." 

Amy had learnt, while taking care of her own 
sisters, that it is better not to argue when people 
are cross ; and she tried to make the little girl 
think of something ette. She went up to a picture 
on the wall, and said how pretty it was, asking 
who it was. 
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** It is a sailor," said Clementina, without tam- 
ing round. 

" Oh yeSy" said Amy, ^^in a bluejacket, like what 
James Allen wore when he came to see his father. 
But what is he doing with his handkerchief ?" 

Clementina now came up, and showed Amj 
that there was a pair of pictures, one of the 
sailor setting off on his voyage, and waving his 
handkerchief ; the other, of the same man^ ship* 
wrecked, and sitting on a rock. Some people 
would scarcely have admired the pictures : the 
sailor had wonderfully pink cheeks and taper 
waist, and it was rather surprising that he 
should be as trim and smart on his rock as at 
the beginning of the voyage. But both the 
little girls thought them very beautiful, because 
of the bright colours. Amy wondered whether 
he had a wife and children to be sorry for him ; 
what had become of the other sailors in his 
ship ; and whether he ever came safely home. 
All this was quite a new notion to Clementina, 
who had only thought of the pictures as pretty 
to look at, and had no idea of making so much 
amusement out of them. Amy thought, too, of 
«what is said in the Psalms about them that go 
down to the sea in ships ; but she did not speak 
of it to Clementina, for it would seem like show- 
ing off, and trying to teach;' 

By this time Clementina's head had tamed 
again to EUerby^ and she began to lament 
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" Our Mary has a little book about Sights in 
Town and Country," said Amy ; " about a little 
gingerbread man that the little girl saw at the 
fair. Should you like to hear the story ? I will 
fetch it, if you do." 

This offer pleased Clementina ; and Amy run- 
ning home, brought all her store of little books 
— ^Biddy ICavanagh, Michael the Chorister, Amy's 
Earnings, the Sights in Town and Country, the 
Conceited Pig, and the White Kitten ; the last 
almost worn out with the readings Charlotte and 
Eose gave it. 

With these both little girls were well amused 
till half-past twelve, when Amy was sorry to see 
how little appetite Clementina had for such a 
dinner as was quite a treat to herself. Just as 
they had done, Charlotte came in to see what 
Amy was about, to tell what was going on at 
school, and how Rose was washing the dishes and 
doing Amy's work at home. 

Clementina was glad to see her, and brought 
out her new doll to show her. The doll was 
very pretty, and nicely dressed, and Charlotte 
was delighted to be allowed to handle it Then 
they began to play at going to the town. Amy 
and Charlotte pretended to keep shops, and 
Clementina and the doll were a lady and her 
little girl come to buy of them. Amy fetched 
some grass, and called it green ribbon, and Char- 
lotte had some little bits of chalk, and some 
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sand for white and brown sugars. Bat just as 
the game was most delightful-^just as Charlotte 
was recommending her excellent mops, which 
were represented by dandelions gone to seed, 
the school-bell began to ring, and up she started 
from behind the stool, which seired as a counter, 
crying, " Oh dear, how yery soon I" 

" Can't you stay a little bit longer ?" said Cle- 
mentina, in a dismal voice. 

^'No; I should be late, and lose my place," 
said Charlotte^ ** There are all of them setting 
out. Good by, Clemmy; 111 come and have 
another game after school.'' 

And with a twirl and a puff she sent her 
mops flying wherever the wind chose to take 
them, and ran down the garden, without trusting 
herself to look back at the pleasures she was 
leaving. The play was kept up, though much 
of the fun was gone with the merry Charlotte. 
Miss Dolly was measured for a pair of shoes, 
came home, had her tea, was naughty, was whip- 
ped, and put in the comer, begged pardon, was 
forgiven, and carried up stairs to bed, on Mrs. 
Fielding's own bed, where Clementina lay down 
by her side, saying, ** Sing her to sleep. Amy, as 
you sing to your little sister ; I often hear you 
when the window is open." 

Amy was obliged to consider a little before 
complying with this request. She had only learnt 
psalms and hymns, and she did not think it right 
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to sing such things to a doll ; but at last she 
remembered a rhjme which she thought 
would do : — 

" By baby banting, 
Father's gone a hunting ; 
Mother's gone a milking ; 
Sister's gone a silking ; 
Brother's gone to catch a skin, 
To wrap the baby bunting in." 

Clementina began bj joining in the song, but 
gradually her voice sunk, her face turned inwards 
to the pillow, her hand fell, and she was sound 
asleep. Amy, though by this time quite tired of 
the baby bunting, went on singing it for some 
' minutes longer, lest the sudden ceasing of the 
sound should waken her charge ; and then, taking 
her work, sat down by the window. 

It was well that she had plenty of stockings to 
dam in her bag, or she would have had a long 
time to spend in doing nothing. The distant 
sound of the great clock at the great-house stables 
came pealing three over the woods when first she 
sat down, and when she counted four strokes, 
Clementina's breathing was as soft and regular as 
at the beginning of her sleep. All this time the 
common, which she could see over the quickset 
hedge of the garden, had been very still, scarcely 
a live thing was to be seen upon it except an old 
donkey and Mrs. Lee's geese ; but at half-past 
four there was no reason to complain of its being 
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too quiet. There were the whole set of boys, 
whooping and hallooing, and racing, and making 
horses of each other ; and parties of little girls, 
rather quieter and steadier, though not less merry 
and full of play. Amy saw her sisters run into 
their own garden, presently come^out again, and 
turn towards the gate of their father's little field, 
from which they soon returned, driving before 
them the two sober old cows. Magpie and Cherry, 
and she wondered whether Rose was to do her 
work of milking them. 

After a time, Charlotte came out alone, and 
Amy seeing she was coming to finish her game, 
crept softly down stairs, met her in the garden, 
and after a little talk, sent her home, to come 
again by and by. Then, after making up the 
fire, and putting on the kettle, she went up again> 
and proceeded with her work. 

She had now the regular evening ^me of 
cricket to watch : the wicket was up ; Edward 
Camp, in his white shirt-sleeves, stood bat in 
hand before it ; David Anstey was opposite, and 
the ball was flying between them. Amy recol- 
lected how lately she had stood at the garden-gate 
with Margaret and Lucy Grant, who had come 
up the hill on purpose to see Philip play. It 
seemed but yesterday that he had been stand- 
ing before that very wicket, that very bat in 
his hand, the summer wind waving his light 
curly hair, and his merry laugh ringing out 
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clear and joyous. And she remembered how 
when there had been a dispute who was in, he 
had yielded instantly to John Bowden, though 
every one said he had the right on his side. 

Amy had not of course seen much of Philip, 
but knowing his sisters very well, she had 
thought a good deal about his death ; and she 
had been one of those who had laid up in her 
mind the lessons to be learnt from such an 
event, and they were more present to her just 
now, from being with the child who had been 
spared. Presently she saw Richard Walker 
coming up to the other boys, calling out that 
he would play, and ordering David to give him 
the ball. There was a crowding together of the 
boys, and Amy, afraid of hearing quarrelling 
and bad words, was going to shut the window, 
when she heard a loud scream.^ Dick, a great 
strong fellow, had wrenched the ball from David, 
and hurt his hand so as to send him roaring 
home, while the other rude boys hooted and 
laughed at him. The noise awoke Clementina, 
and starting up, she asked what was the matter. 

" Only the boys hallooing," said Amy. " They 
have waked you up just in time f(Hr tea." 

" Tea ! is it tea-time ?" 

** Yes, it struck five long ago ; and don't you 
see how low the sun is." 

''I have not had such a nice sleep ever so 
long," said the little girl, as they went down 
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Stairs, where they found the kettle just boiling. 
Clementina seemed quite fresh and bright, set 
the cups herself, and brought the bread and 
butter, and took delight in entertaining Amy. 
Just as she was finishing quite a hearty supper, 
Charlotte again made her appearance, and ihej had 
a far more active game of play than their former 
one. It lasted till Rose was sent by Mrs. Lee to 
tell Charlotte it was bed-time ; and wishing her 
friend and sister good night, she obeyed the call. 

" And is it not time for you to go to bed too, 
Clemmy?" said Amy, when they had watched the 
two sisters cross the common in the twilight. 

"Oh no, not yet ; I hate going to bed. It is 
no use," said Clementina, " I never go to sleep, 
and I get so hot. Oh dear, it is so horrible. I 
wish night never came. All the sleep I ever 
have is in the morning after it is light, and then 
it is not like what I used to have. I always think 
I am in the river again, or that Dick Walker is 
pushing me in, and I wake up all in a tremble." 

" Then how glad you must be to think it is only a 
dream," answered Amy. " I suppose you feel as 
you did when first you came to your senses again." 

" I do not remember much about that," said 
Clementina ; " only it was very uncomfortable, 
and I wished they would all let me alone. Then 
there was a buzz of voices, and some one giving 
me hot things to drink, and I heard some one say, 
* Let her come in,' and there was mother." 

L 
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" Well, it is a thing to be very thankful for, 
that you were saved," said Amy. 

" Father went to thank the young squire the day 
of the inquest," said Clementina ; *^ and he turned 
quite red, and only said he hoped I was better. 
Mother said, I should thank him myself as soon as 
I was well, but now he is gone to college again." 

"Oh yes," said Amy; "but I meant being 
thankful to God." 

" That is what Mr. Howard says ; but I don't 
see how that is. It was Mr. Edmund that pulled 
me out, wasn't it ?" 

" Yes ; but it was God that made him be near 
enough to save you. You know he pulled poor 
Philip out of the water too, but he could not 
bring him back to life." 

" Poor Philip, I did not know him so well as 
some of the others," said Clemei)jiina. " Are his 
sisters very sorry for him. Amy ?" 

" Yes, they miss him sadly, he was so good- 
naturedand kind. But then they cannot beso very 
sorry, when they know he is gone to a better place." 

" Yes, because he was good," said Clementina. 
" I wonder whether every one would have said 
as much about me, if I had been drowned too." 

Amy could not say she thought many people 
would have cared as much, so she made no answer; 
and Clementina presently went on : "I don't think 
I am as good as Philip ; and you that go to school, 
you all think me very naughty, don't you ?" 
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" Oh 110," said Amy ; "but we are sorry, for 
we think you would like school very much." 

" Emily Morris and Jane Anstey do not like 
school,'' said Clementina. 

Amy did not quite know how to answer ; for 
though she knew very well why they did not 
like school, she did not like to tell how often they 
were in disgrace there. But Clementina wan- 
dered off to saying, that she did not like Emily 
Morris, telling how she had begun the idle push- 
ing play by the river, which ended so sadly* 
And then she went on to all manner of stories 
about Emily's idleness, and Mrs. Morris's en- 
couraging her in it ; till Amy grew quite uncom- 
fortable at hearing so much ill spoken of her 
neighbour. 

She tried to put an end to it by reminding 
Clementina of l^er promise to go to bed early, if 
she would sing her to sleep ; and Clementina^ 
rather liking the novelty of being undressed by 
a stranger, consented to go to bed. 

Then might be heard the clear soft young 
voice, singing in sweet though weak tones — 

" Glory to Thee, my God, this night, 
For all the blessings of the light." 

She sung till her charge was soundly and 
sweetly asleep ; and then, as it was growing dark, 
crept down stairs, made up the fire, and put on 
the kettle, in case Mrs. Fielding should like to 
have a cup of tea on her return. 
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And there we will leave her, keeping away 
the frights and fears she might have felt in the 
loneliness and darkness, in the waj she had 
learnt on the day of her walk to the game- 
keeper's lodge. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

WHTTSUKTIDE PBEPARATI0N8. 

Amy had sat alone nearly an hour, when she 
heard the latch of the garden-gate ; and Mrs. 
Fielding and her husband came in. The first 
thing they did was to look for Clementina, and 
they were greatly surprised and pleased to hear 
she was safe in bed and asleep. Mrs. Fielding 
said it was more than she had been able to accom- 
plish for the last fortnight; but she supposed 
Amy had learnt the knack of managing children 
from having so many little sisters at home. 

" And, to be sure, there is the kettle on the 
fire," exclaimed Mrs. Fielding, "all ready for 
tea ! Well, that is what I call being a thought- 
ful child. Won't you sit down and have a cup. 
Amy, before you go home ?'* 

" Thank you," said Amy ; " but I have had 
my supper with Clenmiy, and I am afraid mother 
will be sitting up for me." 

" Well, stop a minute, at any rate," said Mrs. 
Fielding ; "I have got something for you here in 
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my basket. Thej are selling off at the shop at 
the end of the High Street, and there are such 
bargains going ! Tell jour mother she may set 
you all up in frocks for the summer." And Mrs. 
Fielding dived into her basket, and brought out 
parcel after pared, commenting on the cheapness 
of her purchases ; while her husband sat by in 
silence, wishing, perhaps^ that she was not quite so 
fond of bargaining ; but he was always a man of 
few words, and let her do just what she pleased. ^ 

At last out of the bottom of the basket came a 
roll of ribbon, which Mrs. Fielding put into Amy's 
hand. It was a beautiful ribbon, broad, and a 
very pretty green, with a white pattern of leaves 
and flowers on it. Amy was delighted, and 
eagerly thanked Mrs. Fielding. ** And so much 
of it, too — enough for Rose's bonnet, as well as 
mine I" exclaimed she. 

** I meant it all for yourself," said Mrs. Field- 
ing ; ^^ four yards is only what people put on their 
bonnets now ; and it is not quite that either, for 
it was only a remnant." 

" Thank you very much," said Amy ; "but I do 
not think I could ever put it all on my bonnet. 
And perhaps mother would not like it." 

" Yes, I know your mother likes to see you 
plain enough ; but I thought, when you had it 
as a present^ and now you are such a great girl, 
you might please yourself." 

Amy smiled, and said, " Thank you, but this 
l8 
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does please me much the best» Mrs. Fielding : 
Bose and I have always been dressed alike ; and 
I do not think I should feel like my own self, if 
I had all this ribbon, and she none." 

" Well, 'tis your own, and you are welcome to 
please yourself," said Mrs. Fielding, rather in a 
huflP— for Rose was no favourite of hers. 

All Amy*s shyness came back ; she coloured 
all over, and tried to say something about being 
very much obliged and very sorry : but it would 
not do ; she broke down in the middle, and was 
obliged to end with, " Thank you, Mrs. Fielding ; 
good night." 

Mrs. Fielding wished her good night in re- 
turn ; and she set off at a run across the common, 
not much liking the darkness, for she had never 
been out so late before. However, her mother 
had been looking out at the door for her four or 
five times that evening already ; and she had but 
just got beyond the Fieldings' garden when she 
saw the streak of light from her own opened 
door, and, with a quick run, was soon safe in the 
house, where Rose was still sitting up to hear 
what she had to say. The ribbon was displayed, 
and of course very much admired. Rose was 
delighted to find there was enough for her to 
have a part ; and Mrs. Lee said Amy had be- 
haved quite rightly in telling directly what she 
meant to do with it. Charlotte, who was not 
yet gone to sleep, called out to ask about it ; 
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and when Rose and Amy went to bed, thej 
carried it to show to her. 

The heads of these little girls — ^those of Rose 
and Charlotte especially — ^were as fuU, as those 
of such little people are too apt to be, of the 
new frocks and bonnets they were to have for 
Whitsuntide. The penny-club supplied them 
each with a new striped pink-and-white cotton 
frock ; for Rose was much pleased at having 
persuaded her mother to allow that pink was 
one of the best colours for washing ; and Amy 
and Rose had each earned enough by their 
work to buy a new straw bonnet, on which "Mrs 
Fielding's ribbon would look very pretty. Their 
father gave each of the three younger ones a 
bonnet, and, on the Saturday before Whit- Sun- 
day, the three eldest were to go to Ellerby with 
him in the donkey-cart to choose them. Little 
Charlotte had managed to save eight-pence towards 
a ribbon ; and her mother told her it would buy 
two yards of a very nice tidy plain one, the same 
as Mary and Fanny would have ; but very much 
she wished for the eight-pence that Jane Anstey 
had borrowed of her, since for sixteen-pence she 
thought she could get something far prettier. 

In the mean time, Charlotte went almost every 
day, at dinner-time and after school, to play 
with Clementina. Since her illness, none of her 
former companions had come to amuse her ; and 
this made her very fond of Charlotte, who cer- 
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tainly was a very amusing playfellow, as well 
as a good little girl. Besides, since it had been 
found out that Amy*s singing would put Cle- 
mentina to sleep, Mrs. Fielding used to call to 
her almost every evening, and ask her to come 
and sing. And it certainly succeeded : Clemen- 
tina was soothed by the kind manner and sweet 
soft voice ; and, instead of fretting, fell into a 
quiet sleep, which lasted all night. This, and 
the strengthening medicines she was taking, 
began to bring back her appetite and strength, 
and with them her good temper returned. Char- 
lotte Lee might have had something to do with 
this ; for she was so bright, gay, and good- 
humoured, that it was very difficult to be cross 
with her. It was nearly settled that, if Clemen- 
tina was well enough, Whit-Sunday should be 
her first day of going to the Sunday-school. 
Charlotte was very anxious to have her in Miss 
Dora's class with her ; and she thought this 
would be quite certain, if she could say the tasks 
which that class had to learn in the week. 

So every evening she brought her hymns and 
her Prayer-book, and sat down in a comer of the 
garden to help Clementina to learn the collect, 
psalm, and hymn ; and very happy were these 
two little girls together. Charlotte helped in a 
quiet humble way, like one who knew how much 
she had herself to learn ; not like a person proud 
of having some knowledge, as Rose would have 
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done ; so that, though she was younger than Cle- 
mentina, there was nothing that could seei^ like 
taking upon her. The tfuth was, that her feeling 
was that she wished Clementina Fielding to get 
on ; not that she thought it very fine that Char- 
lotte Lee should be a teacher. She did not think 
about herself, and therefore she did what was 
best. Clementina, too, was anxious to get on, 
and not seem at school like a very dull ignorant 
child ; so she took pains, and, on the Thursday 
evening before Whit- Sunday, said both collect 
and hymn quite perfect. 

And how had Jane Anstey been going on all 
this time ? In the same unthinking manner as 
far too many of her companions, forgetting and 
putting aside all that was not pleasant to remember. 

When first she found herself unable to pay her 
debt, and saw Chailotte's vexation, she was very 
sorry ; but she comforted herself with the thought 
that her mother would soon be in good humour, 
and give her the money. But this time did not 
come : Mrs. Anstey was always either what Jane 
was apt to call cross, or her daughter knew she 
should make her so by mentioning the eight-pence. 

If Jane had been really anxious to be true and 
just in her dealings, there were more ways than 
one of paying her debt. Her father was in the 
habit of giving her a halfpenny now and then ; 
and had she saved up all these, they would, in 
process of time, have come to the sum she wanted. 
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Bat she had no notion of such self-denial as this 
would have required ; she thought to herself that 
a few halfpence could not make much difference, 
and spent them all as fast as she received them in 
sweet things at the shop. 

This love of sweet things grows the more it is 
fed* Every child likes such things ; yet Eliza- 
beth Eingsley and Charlotte, and even little Mary 
liCe, could walk past Dame Foster's window, and 
look at the bottles of peppermint drops, the cakes 
of gingerbread, crystals of sugar-candy, and sticks 
of liquorice, without one thought or wish for 
them; while Jane and David Anstey seemed 
really as if they could not get past the shop with- 
out going in, if they had a halfpenny, or if they 
had none, would stand looking at the nice things 
with all their eyes, and coveting them with all 
their heart. 

One day when Miss "Edith saw them looking 
in this manner, she told her sister it put her in 
mind of a story she had once read of an old man 
who lived in Persia in a little house alone with 
his young son. The man was a great miser, and 
hoarded up all his money, hardly allowing himself 
and his son enough dry bread to live upon. One 
day, however, he heard such a description of the 
goodness of a certain sort of cheese, that he was 
tempted to buy a piece; but no sooner had he 
brought it home, than his covetousness returned 
upon him so strongly, that he would never taste 
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it himself, nor allow his son to do so. He put it 
into a bottle, which he kept carefully locked up 
in a cupboard, bringing it out at meal-times, 
when they used to rub their bread on the outside, 
and fancy they tasted the cheese. One day the 
father stayed out later than usual, and on coming 
home, found his son rubbing his bread on the 
cupboard-door. He asked him why he did so ; 
and the boy answered, that as he, his father, had 
the key, and he could not get at the bottle, he 
was rubbing the door instead. The old miser 
kicked him and beat him furiously, crying out, 
" You young dog, could not you go without cheese 
for one day ? You will never be rich." 

Miss Edith used to say she thought the children 
must taste the sugar-candy through the glass, as 
the Persian did his cheese. 

Now the cheese was the miser's own, and he 
had a right to do what he pleased with it ; but the 
sweetmeats did not belong to the children, and 
therefore they broke a commandment when they 
looked and longed for them. And not only this ; 
but the gratification of this childish taste was a 
beginning of indulging those desires of the flesh 
which they had once renounced — a beginning 
likely to lead to great sins when they grow older. 

Even now, the habit had gained power enough 
over Jane to hinder her from treating Charlotte 
with honesty. 

Another way of paying her debt would have 
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been to give up the new bonnet wluch she had 
been promised for Whit- Sunday, and wait a little 
longer for it : but her vanity was in the way ; 
she had rather be dishonest in a small way than 
wear a shabby bonnet. And in the mean time 
the scarf, not yet properly her own, was faded, 
worn, dirty, and made her whole dress look so 
untidy, that Miss Dora often had a great mind to 
tell her to take it off. Every school-child knows 
how it looked ; for every one has seen those dirty 
silk handkerchiefs which little girls are so fond 
of putting over their neat tippets ; just as if for 
the sake of showing how much foolish finery they 
would wear if they dared. 

The week before Whit-Sunday had come, as 
we have said, and every one was preparing for it 
in some way or other ; for Whitsuntide is the 
festival which brings more demonstrations of joy 
in country villages than any other. 

Some there were who had the deep and solemn 
thoughts suited to the holy season, and with 
prayer and self-examination prepared for the 
sacred feast of the great holyday ; but with far 
too many, tide-time, as they called it, was thought 
of merely as a time of pleasure — ^by the young 
men and boys as the cricketing time, by the girls 
as that for wearing new clothes. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



CHARLOTTE S EIGHT-PENCE. 

On the last Friday before Whit-Sunday a great 
many new frocks and tippets were finished off at 
school, and neatly packed up in handkerchiefs to 
be carried home. When the little girls left the 
school, their tongues went very fast, and Jane 
Anstey in particular talked so much about her 
silk bonnet, and the shawl her father had pro- 
mised her, that Rose Lee was so provoked that 
she could hardly help telling her it was a shame 
that people should be so fine who could not pay 
their debts. 

At the shop they stopped, for Jane had to go 
and buy some bread. Her mother had given her 
the money for it before she left home ; but now, 
to her great dismay, she could not find it in her 
bag. She was not neat enough to wear a pocket, 
so it could not be there ; and in a great fright 
she ran back to school, hoping that she might 
have dropped it there. Kate Grey and Jane 
Long, who had stayed to sweep out the school- 
room, helped her to look ; but she could not find 
it anywhere, and no one knew any thing about it. 
The best thing she could have done, after search- 
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ing in every place, and asking every one, would, 
of course, have been to have gone straight home 
and confessed it to her mother : but Jane was too 
much afraid to do this. What good she did her- 
self by wandering about would be hard to say, 
since the money was not to be found, and some 
time or other she must go in and tell about it. 
It is this sort of cowardly delay that chiefly leads 
to deceit. 

It was long past five o'clock, and she had 
not yet made up her mind to meet her mother, 
but kept creeping backwards and forwards with 
her eyes fixed on the ground ; when Mrs. Anstey, 
wondering, as well she might, what made her so 
late, and where the bread was for supper, came 
out to look for her. She called her in a very 
sharp angry voice, and asked what she was doing. 
Jane began to cry, and was obliged to tell of her 
loss. Mrs. Anstey was one of those people who 
are unhappily more vexed at such a loss than at 
a piece of actual ill-behaviour, and she was very 
angry indeed, shook Jane by the shoulder very 
hard, and scolded her for her carelessness with 
all her might. 

She went on, at the top of her voice, about 
what a shame it was that Jane could not be 
trusted with a penny ; she made sure that she 
had been idling and playing with some of the 
good-for-nothing children, and so lost it. Indeed, 
she should not wonder if she had spent it herself 
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on lollipops, or finery, or trash of some sort ; like 
poor little Charlotte Lee's eight-pence, that she 
had never paid her yet. 

Just as she had come to this, Mrs. Anstey was 
startled hy her husband's gruff voice, calling out, 
" What is the matter now ?** She turned and 
began it all over again about Jane and her care- 
lessness. " Well, but what is this about money 
she has not paid ?" asked her father. 

Mrs. Anstey was rather ashamed of her part 
in this affair, since it was quite as much her fault 
as her daughter's that it was not paid, and she 
was sorry that in her passion she had let it out. 
She would have made light of it if she could ; 
but Jane would not let her excuse herself at her 
expense, and so the whole truth came out by 
degrees, and Anstey was very angry, but more 
with his wife than the girh He was a rough 
honest sort of man, not as earnest in doing right 
or bringing up his family well as he ought to 
have been, but not without good qualities, and he 
prided himself on having it said that not one of 
his family had ever been suspected of any thing 
unfair or dishonest ; and he scolded very much, 
speaking, however, more of the shame and dis- 
grace dishonesty brings in the sight of man, than 
of the sin in the sight of God. 

Jane was glad her mother got the worst of it, 
as she thought at first ; but presently she found 
that some vexation was to come to her. The 
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twenty pence that was to have been spent on her 
shawl was to go, a shilling of it instead of what 
she had lost, and eight-pence to pay her debt 
to Charlotte. Anstey himself made her come 
with him to Ambrose Lee's, and gave nine-pence 
into Charlotte's hand, telling her he gave her a 
penny to make up for having been so badly 
served. Jane cried a great deal, and seemed so 
unhappy, that Charlotte was quite sorry for her, 
and felt very uncomfortable all the time it was 
going on. 

And, indeed, this has been an uncomfortable 
history; for when people do not act on right 
principles, there can be no pleasure in hearing of 
them, though there may be profit in seeing how 
such behaviour often draws after it punishment 
even in this world. How little pleasure did 
Jane's scarf give her, compared with the pain of 
this disgrace I She had disadvantages, it is true, 
in the carelessness of her parents ; but she had 
been taught what was right, she knew it well 
enough, and it was her own fault that she gave 
way to vanity, and then to self-indulgence, which 
led to dishonesty. 

Charlotte, as soon as Jane and her father were 
gone, skipped and hopped about in great delight 
at having recovered her money ; and when Mary 
and Fanny had admired it enough, she ran off to 
show it to her friend Clementina, and tell her all 
about it. And then the two little girls walked a 
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long time about the garden, with their arms 
round each other*s waists, talking about pretty- 
coloured ribbons ; for wiser people would hardly 
believe how much some little girls can find to say 
about such things. 

The next morning was the day, so long looked 
forward to, when the three eldest Lees were to 
go* to Ellerby ; and Rose and Charlotte could 
scarcely go to sleep for thinking about it. It was 
the first time of Charlotte's going ; and Bose had 
not been there often enough not to think it a 
very great treat. As they lay in bed, they went 
on talking as fast as their tongues could move ; 
and though they only whispered, their mothet 
heard them, and called out that they would both 
be so tired as to be obliged to stay at home in 
bed, if they would not be quiet and go to sleep. 

They were quiet, and Rose presently fell 
asleep, but Charlotte had a thought in her head 
which would not let her rest so soon. The more 
she shut her eyes, and turned her face inwards 
to the pillow, the more it came into her head, 
and the more wide awake her mind grew. How- 
ever, at last, by saying to herself, " I^ ask Amy," 
she settled her mind a little, and went to sleep. 
When she awoke, every body was still asleep ; 
but the sunshine was looking through the vine- 
leaves over the window, and making a pink and 
yellow light on the whitewashed roof opposite. 
The light was higher up than usual when Char- 
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lotte woke ; and sitting up, she saw the east still 
very bright with gold and red, and the sun very 
low ; but she did not regard that ; she was so 
impatient, that she fancied it was high time to 
get up, and lost not a moment in waking Rose, 
who, though she did say it was very early, did 
not think it at all too soon to jump up, and call 
Amy, who slept on the other side of the same 
room, with the two little ones. Amy turned 
round very sleepily, and told them to mind that 
they did not wake Fanny, Then Rose went half- 
way down stairs to see what o'clock it was ; and 
lo and behold, it was not four yet ! Charlotte 
looked .disappointed ; and any one not as good- 
tempered as Amy would have scolded at being 
waked from her comfortable sleep so much too 
soon. But Amy, who never thought of herself, 
only considered how much she might do of her 
mother's work before she set off ; and presently 
all the three girls had crept quietly down stairs, 
had said their prayers, and begun their morning's 
work before their father came down. 

Saying her prayers brought into Charlotte's 
head all the doubts which had kept her awake at 
night : and she wished very much to speak to 
Amy ; but this was not easily to be managed, as 
Amy was very busy. Her mother was not very 
strong, and she wished to leave her as little 
Saturday work as possible ; so there she was, 
first busy with the cows, then with the children, 
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whom she always washed and dressed, then 
making the beds, and scrubbing down the stairs, 
— all which she managed to get through before 
breakfast. 

After breakfast, she made herself look as nice 
and neat as any little maid was ever seen to do ; 
and by this time, after a quantity of fidgeting on 
the part of Rose and Charlotte, their father had 
put on his velveteen coat, harnessed the old don- 
key to his green cart, and was quite ready to set 
off. The girls took turns to walk with him or 
sit in the cart. And now Charlotte was able to 
speak to Amy while they were in the cart toge- 
ther, and Rose walking on with her father, out 
of hearing. 

" Amy, I want to say something to you. You 
know I have my money again, and I thought I 
would buy a ribbon like yours. But it came into 
my head that I meant to have given sixpence of 
it to the gathering ; and I ought to have done it, 
only I could not 5 so don't you think I ought to 
give it now ? only I don't know how." 

" Well, Charlotte, I think you are a very good 
little girl to have thought of it," said Amy. 

" Then you think I ought ?" said Charlotte. 

" Yes," said Amy, " I think it seems like a 
cheating of the gathering, if you meant the six- 
pence for it, iand then spend it in a fine ribbon." 

"But I should like the ribbon very much. 
And what would Clemmy think, and all of them, 
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now I have talked about it?*' said poor little 
Charlotte. 

Now Amy showed that she was a really kind 
elder sister, and that she knew what use to make 
of what she learned at school and church. K 
she had not helped these good impulses, perhaps 
this might have been the beginning of Charlotte's 
putting her own wish, or the opinion of others, 
before what she knew to be right ; but, instead 
of this, she did all her in power to help her to 
bring her good desires to good effect. 

"But you know, Charlotte, we never ought to 
mind what people may say," she answered ; " we 
let them be the wicked world to ns, if we do not 
do right for fear of what they may say.*' 

" But Clemmy is not the wicked world. Amy." 

" Ah, but Miss Edith tells us tliat the wicked 
world does not always mean bad people, but the 
temptations that come to us £rom living even with 
the best." 

" Yes, and I have renounced it I" sighed Char- 
lotte; "and I am afraid the ribbon would be 
pomps and vanities." 

" I suppose it would be, if you got it when you 
could spend your money better," said Amy ; " it 
is something to give np, Charlotte— and that is 
taking up your cross, you know." 

"But my bonnet will look so bad I But that 
is all nonsense," said Charlotte, presently, in a 
brave voice. " Only if I do not spend the six- 
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pence, what shall I do with it, now the gathering 
is over ?'' 

" You might give it to Miss Dora, and ask her 
to send it." 

" No, I should not like that ; she would ask me 
all about it ; and it would be such a story to tell 
—all about Jane Anstey, too." 

" Well, then, I will tell you a plan. Suppose 
we do it up in a bit of white paper, and I write 
upon it what it is for, and get father to put it 
into the plate when he goes to the Holy Sacra- 
ment to-morrow. Then Mr. Howard would be 
sure to send it." 

'^ But it is such a little, Amy, to make such a 
fuss with," said Charlotte ; " it cannot make any 
difference to the churches, that cost such thousands 
of pounds." 

" Yes ; but if every one thought a little was 
no good, churches would never be built at all, 
Charlotte — at least so I heard Sergeant Kingsley 
say to mother one day. For every one to do 
their best is the great thing, and what brings the 
blessing on it all. And it is God's blessing that 
does the good, and not the money." 

" But Solomon would not have built the temple 
if he had not been rich." 

" But he would not have been rich without 
God's blessing. Remember his choice," said 
Amy. 

" I don't know," said Charlotte. 
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" Well, I will show you some time or other." 

And now they came in sight of a piece of rail- 
way, and a train passing by ; which was sach a 
wonderful sight, that it put every thing else out 
of Charlotte's head. 

And then came a smart carriage faHl of little 
ladies and gentlemen ; then they passed by a field 
full of beautiful cows ; then met a flock of sheep, 
which covered them with a cloud of dust. Next 
there was a beautiful orchard in full blossom ; in 
short, there was every sort of pretty sight that 
.could delight the eyes or hearts of the little girls, 
when they began to enter the streets of the town. 
Indeed, Charlotte was so ready to jump, scream, 
and shout with delight at the pretty things in the 
shop-windows, that her father was obliged to take 
her by the hand, and put her in mind that EUerby 
High Street was not quite the same place as 
Langley Common. 

Then she was very much ashamed of herself, 
and quite afraid ; and she walked along as quiet 
as a mouse, holding her father's hand, and look- 
ing very shy. But the whole history would be 
too long, and any one who has been to the next 
town can guess at it : how Amy had numbers of 
commissions for her mother, how trustily she set 
about them, and how her great basket grew 
heavier and fuller at every shop ; how their father 
bought a whole paper of pretty-coloured drops 
for Mary and Fanny ; how they peeped in at the 
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prints in the bookseller's windows, and t^he dolls 
at the toj-shop ; and how Charlotte's chief trial 
was at the linendraper's, where they saw such 
pretty green ribbons, which her sixpence would 
just have enabled her to buy. 

But she would have been ashamed to fail in 
her resolution, and she kept it. She chose a nar* 
row plain green one, the same as her two little 
sisters had ; and though the drawer of ribbons 
was under her eye all the time Amy was busy in 
the shop, and Rose talked about them, and ad- 
mired them very much, this little girl withstood 
the temptation ; and thus made a beginning to- 
wards possessing that spirit of self-denial which 
leads to almost all that is high or excellent. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE FmST DAT AT SCHOOL. 

On Whit-Sunday morning every thing had that 
dear bright Sunday look which is so full of peace 
and refreshment, and seems as if every living 
thing, every bird, every insect, every flower put 
forth its best to greet the holy day, the birthday 
of the world and of light, when it was pronounced 
to be " very good ;" the day when the Sun of 
Righteousness came forth with healing on His 
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wings ; the day when the Giver of Light and 
Life descended upon earth, to enlighten, lead, and 
purifj His Church unto the end. 

And well may Christians, who enjoy these 
blessings in their fulness, show forth their glad- 
ness in every way, not only in their hearts but in 
their outward appearance. It is therefore that 
the old custom has arisen of wearing our freshest 
and most unsoiled garments at such times ; and 
surely were it often in our minds that they are, 
or ought to be, worn to show honour to the Most 
High, there would be much less thought of wear- 
ing them to please our own vanity. 

But, alas ! how often it will happen, that 

" The Sunday garment, glittering gay, 
Will steal the Sunday heart away ;" 

and that thus the new frock and new bonnet be- 
come a snare and temptation to the wearer. 
Those are happy who, by making them a means 
of self-denial, as Charlotte Lee did, have saved 
themselves from this peril. It was one of the 
happiest Sundays of Charlotte's life : Amy had 
helped her to pack up and direct her little oflTer- 
ing, and her father promised to present it ; and 
was not this enough to cause a very deep quiet 
feeling of happiness in her heart ? 

And then there was another delight to which 
she had long looked forward, that of taking Cle- 
mentina to school. She knew all the lessons 
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which Miss Dora's dass learnt in the week, and 
Charlotte liked to think how pleased the young 
ladies would look when they heard her repeat 
them. Long before it was really time to set off 
for school, Charlotte ran over to the Fieldings' 
house to see if Clementina was ready ; indeed, in 
her happiness she never once had time to think 
of the plainness of her own bonnet-ribbon, and 
Clementina thought too much of the new scene 
on which she was going to enter, to ask about it 
just then. 

Clementina was dressed in a more suitable 
manner than usual ; her frock was longer, so that 
there was not such a great piece of white drawers 
in sight ; her black silk spencer was nice-looking 
on the whole, though it had too much fringe 
about it ; her bonnet was tolerably quiet-looking ; 
and her cap, though full of bows, had no flowers 
in it : so that it seemed as if her mother had 
wished to please her own love of finery, and 
satisfy the young ladies at the same time. 

Altogether her appearance was not nearly so 
nice or even so pretty as that of her companions 
the Lees, all in their pink striped frocks and 
white tippets, exactly alike, and their straw bon- 
nets, the fresh bright straw set off by the dark 
green of the ribbons plainly crossed, but put on 
with that kind of neat grace that showed that 
there had been at work a set of fingers which did 
all they found to do with all their might. If 
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people do not spend more money, thought, or 
time than they ought on their dress, there is no 
reason why they should not make it pretty ; and 
indeed pretty it is sure to be when it is chosen 
with due regard to modesty (the first conside- 
ration), to our station in life, and that the quality 
of the article may be such as to save further 
expense. Miss Dora's white frock and blue 
sash were very pretty on her, because they suited 
her station ; but they would not have been pleas- 
ing on any of the children, since these delicate 
things would not suit with thick heavy shoes, 
brick floors, and hands and faces hardened with 
rough living or hard work. Another thing to be 
remembered is, that what ladies wear is really 
good and fine in material ; while the imitations 
that poor girls buy are coarse and rough, and 
look much worse even at a distance than they 
can guess. 

Miss Edith and Miss Dora were already in the 
school, and both looked much pleased when Cle- 
mentina came in. They spoke to her, and said 
they hoped that she was quite well again ; they 
were glad to see her, and hoped she would be a 
good little diligent girl. Then Miss Edith heard 
her read, to see which class she was fit for. She 
could read tolerably, that is to say without spell- 
ing, but not in a pleasant tone, or as if she under- 
stood the meaning ; however. Miss Edith said 
nothing about that, not to frighten her at first, 
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and only asked if she thoaght she could learn the 
collect. Clementina made a curtsj, and said she 
knew it ; upon which Miss Edith said, '^ That is 
very well, then ; it seems as if jou meant to take 
great pains ; and I hope you are fit for the second 
class, where you will be with your friend 
Charlotte." 

So it was settled. Miss Dora said she should 
be very glad to have her, and wrote down " Cle- 
mentina Fielding," in her class-book. By this 
time the other girls had come in, almost all in new 
frocks or bonnets, looking very nice and fresh. 
To be sure EmOy Morris had a very disagreeable- 
looking, faded drawn silk bonnet, and Louisa 
Barton such a pair of broad bonnet-strings stream- 
ing in the air, that Miss Edith desired her to tie 
them before she went to church, as she did not 
look fit to be seen. Ellen Wild had on nothing 
new, except a plain, stout, blue calico print gown, 
such as hardly any one else would have chosen to 
wear on a Sunday ; but with her white tippet 
and black bonnet, quite neat, though rather rusty, 
she looked very nice and respectable. Caroline 
Wallis whispered to Rose Lee that she wondered, 
now that Ellen earned so much for herself, she 
did not make herself a little smarter. Hose said 
she wondered too ; but just then Miss Edith 
looked at her, and she held her tongue. Perhaps 
the coarse straw bonnets and lilac frocks which 
Anne and Mary Wild were wearing for the first 
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time might have shown why their sister dressed 
so plainly herself. 

Clementina got on very tolerably this mornings 
and even took the places of two or three girls 
who had not learnt their lessons properly ; but 
she had not much notion of answering questions, 
and knew yery little about the meaning of the 
Catechism. It was quite a wonder to her to 
hear how readily Charlotte Lee, Lucy Grant, and 
Elizabeth Kingsley could answer, though they 
were all younger than herself. 

Margaret and Lucy were both very glad to see 
her there ; indeed Margaret could not help hoping 
that it might be one piece of good arising out of 
their own sad loss. Clementina, however, felt 
rather shy of them. She did not know if she 
ought not to say something to them ; but what it 
should be, or how to do it, she could not guess in 
the least. But she was very glad when, as they 
were all getting up, and pairing off hand in hand, 
in readiness to go to church, Lucy came up to 
her to give her her pocket-handkerchief which 
she had dropped, and then began to talk to her 
and Charlotte for those five minutes when tongues 
were let loose. 

And when they came out of the school-court 
into the road, whom did she see but Mr. Edmund 
Manners himself, who had come the day before 
from Oxford for Whit-Sunday, and had taken 
the way through the village to meet his sisters, 

d walk with them to church. 
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As she passed him, she looked up in his face, 
turned very red, and curtsied as low as she could ; 
not one of Miss Hood's fine, drawn curtsies, but 
straight down, so very low, that her petticoats, 
short as they were, touched the ground all round. 
Mr. Edmund nodded, smiled, and then turned to 
his youngest sister, who certainly was not the 
least happy person on that bright Whit- Sunday, 
and the children saw them walking on, arm in 
arm, talking eagerly, and looking as if they en- 
joyed the day very much. 

But the dq,y did not pass without Clementina's 
getting into one scrape ; one, indeed, for which 
she had some excuse, though those who shared 
it with her had none. She liked to look at Mr. 
Edmund, and she sfared at him with all her 
eyes half church time. There were two stran- 
gers in the squire's seat besides the family, and 
several of the girls stared at them in a most 
unpleasant manner. Nothing is much more dis- 
agreeable at church than to know that a pair of 
great eyes are fixed on you, and whenever you 
look up there, to find them still gazing. 

But though this ought to be remembered by 
children who would like to gratify their eager 
curiosity, it is not the highest reason against 
staring at church ; and it was this highest reason 
that Miss Edith put forward when she spoke 
to the children about it at afternoon school. 

" Why is it that we go to church ?" she asked. 
n3 
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" To say our prayers," was the answer from 
Jane Anstey. 

'* And do you think you can pray with your 
hearts when your eyes are fixed on some person 
that you are looking at with all your might ! 
Do not you think that when your eyes are roam- 
ing, your mind is most likely to be roaming too ? 
No, you should make your bonnet a sort of roof 
to shut you in with your Prayer-book, and keep 
out all that can distract you, so that you may 
not be tempted with idle thoughts. Have you 
a Prayer-book, Clementina ?" 

" Yes, Miss ; father gave me one." 

"Then you had better look at that to keep 
your eyes in order. And, Clementina, come 
here," and Miss Edith drew her close up to her, 
and spoke very low : " I believe you looked at 
my brother because you are grateful to him ; 
and — and — ^" Miss Edith was obliged to stop 
because she had tears in her eyes — "that is 
being a good little girl ; but you must not think 
more about him than about God, and especially 
in Grod's own house." 
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CHAPTER XV. 



PLEASURES. 

Mrs. Grey, the gamekeeper's wife, was cousin to 
Ambrose Lee, and having lost her parents early, 
had been brought up by his mother. This of 
course made the two families great friends ; and 
it was a great treat to the Lee girls to go and 
drink tea with their friend Kate at the game- 
keeper's lodge. Mrs. Grey was a sensible person ; 
and having lived a good deal with Mrs. Manners 
and her young ladies, was better able than many 
persons in her station to give advice and explain 
difficulties to young people. But this was not all 
the pleasure of such visits ; for Charles Grey, the 
gamekeeper himself, was very kind and good- 
natured, and E[ate was always amusing and funny. 
Amy's old enemy, Oscar, might too be almost 
reckoned as one of the family ; for he always sat 
among them at meal-times, taking so gently what- 
ever was offered to him, with his great mouth and 
sharp white teeth, that Eose used to say he had 
been to school to learn manners. It was one fine 
evening in June that Mrs. Grey was sitting at 
her door at work, Kate and Ainy on two low 
stools, using a chair as a table while they were 
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happily amused with making a pincushion in the 
shape of a pyramid from some scraps of silk and 
ribbon which the maids at the great house had 
given Kate. Rose sat on the grass, sometimes 
patting Oscar's broad back, sometimes giving her 
advice about the pincushion, and sometimes, idle 
child ! showering over her sister and friend hand- 
fuls of grass and daisies, which she pulled up 
from the grassplat before the door. 

"Oh, what a pretty piece of white-satin rib- 
bon !" cried she. 

" Ah !" said Kate, " that is a scrap of the sash 
Miss Edith wore the time I went to see her 
dressed for a ball." 

" Did you, Kate ?" cried Amy and Rose both 
at once ; " oh, do tell us all about it, what she 
wore and everything else ! How came you to go?" 

" The maids asked me if I liked to come and 
stand in the hall to see her go down stairs," said 
Kate ; " but on the back stairs Miss Dora came 
running down in the dark full upon me. When 
she found it was me, she asked what I came for ; 
and T was quite frightened, but she laughed very 
much, and took me to Miss Edith's room, and 
called out, * Here is a spectator for my lady's toilet !' 
There was Miss Edith sitting up in her dressing 
gown, with Mrs. Grace plaiting her hair, and she 
let me come in, and showed me her beautiful pearl 
brooch and bracelets, and talked to me about 
«earls growing in shells at the bottom of the sea." 
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'* Ob, how I wish I had seen them I** exclaimed 
Bose ; '^ but what besides djd she wear? A smarter 
frock than she does on Sundays, I suppose." 

** Not like it. It had short sleeves, and was 
all white satin and lace. And she had a beautiful 
flower from the green-house in her hair, A 
camellia, I think, was its name." 

** And how was Miss Dora dressed ?" asked 
Rose. 

" She did not go," replied Kate. " It was only 
Miss Edith, and Mr. Edmund, and Mrs. Manners." 

" Well," said Rose, " I wonder why ladies may 
go to dances and such things, when they say it is 
wrong for the like of us. Mrs. Fielding asked 
Amy to go to the Long Common maying with 
her the other day ; but father would not hear of 
it ; and mother said Mr. Howard and the young 
ladies would not like it. Mother said she was 
very glad for us to come here to-night, because 
Amy was such a good girl, and so contented to 
stay at home." 

'^ I am sure I should not have liked to have 
gone," said Amy, "among so many strange 
people." 

" Ah, that is because you are so shy and fright- 
ened," said Rose. " Now I should have liked it 
very much. Mrs. Fielding says it is such a large 
room, all lighted up, and decked out with flags 
and green boughs most beautiful. I wonder why 
we should not go, when ladies may ?" 
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*^ Ah, mother," said Kate, " I wish you would 
tell us. I have thought of asking you before 
now." 

^^ It is a question for a wiser head than mine, 
Kate," answered the mother ; " but I think I can 
tell you some of the reasons why it may not be 
wrong for them, though it is for us. First, you 
know it is not the dancing itself that they 
object to." 

" No," said Amy ; " for don't you remember 
at one of the school feasts, there came by a man 
that played music, and Mr. Manners made him 
come into the park to play to us, while the young 
ladies themselves showed us how to dance !" 

"And queer work Honor Walton and Ellen 
Wild made of it in their clumsy shoes," added 
Rose. "Oh, I wish we had dancing every time !" 

" But go on, mother, said Kate : " I suppose 
it is more the places that we should go to that 
would be the harm for us." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Grey. " A young lady does 
not go to balls till she is seventeen or eighteen, as 
you see Miss Dora did not, and then only with 
her mother or some older lady to look after her. 
Now that would not be thought of for a poor girl, 
who would have to walk home late at night with 
no one to take care of her, and be in the way of 
all the bad lot of fellows about the public house. 
And as the steady set keep out of the way of such 
things, those she would meet are the idle good- 
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for-nothing ones, the most likely to lead her into 
mischief, use bad or light words, or behave in 
some rude way that would do her harm even 
to see." 

" Oh dear, oh dear I" exclaimed Amy, " how 
glad I am mother would not let me go !" 

" Ay, Amy," said Mrs. Grey, " it is very happy 
for a girl to have a mother to think for her, and 
very well for you to mind her first word, and sit 
down content." 

" Still," said Rose, " I should like to go just 
for once, and see what it was like. If one found 
it bad, one need not try it again." 

" But suppose you were to like it so much as 
to wish very much to try again," said Amy. 

" Oh, I should not like it if it was bad ; I am 
sure of that," said Rose. 

" Yes, if one saw the badness, one would not 
wish for it again," said Kate. 

" How can you wish to go for the chance of 
seeing badness ?*' said Amy in a wondering voice. 

^' That is the safest mind. Amy," said Mrs. 
Grey ; "I wish I had thought like you when I 
was a girl." 

" Did you ever go to a dance then ?" cried all 
the three girls in a breath. 

" Yes, more shame for me, for I knew better. 
But it was just when I was out of place, after 
living two years at Green Dell Farm, where I had 
not kept my church as well as I might, and had 
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forgotten much of what was right. Then your 
good grandmother, Amy, was dead, and your 
grandfather did not trouble his head much about 
me. So Betsy Brown and Charles Grey — ** 

" What, father ?" exclaimed Kate. 

" Yes, your father. It was just after he was 
taken as under-gamekeeper, when he was very 
young, and I do believe he was rather proud of 
his new coat. Well, we were all giddy things 
together ; he was just beginning coiurting me ; 
and we were all resolved to have a frolic and go 
to this very Long Common maying." 

" And our father ?" asked Amy. 

"He was too wise ; but we laughed at him, 
and told him he was ashamed to dance in his 
hob-nailed shoes. So we went; and I can tell 
Hose and Kate, that seeing it was bad did not 
hinder me from liking it. I had a great notion 
of being pretty ; and there were some farmer's 
sons and young men from the shops at Ellerby, 
that danced with me. I thought they admired 
me, and I suppose I was vain and thoughtless 
in my manner with them, for they grew imper- 
tinent, and Charles was angry; so I was weU 
frightened." 

" Oh, you could not have wished to go again 
after that, mother I" cried Kate. 

" No such thing, Kate. If once you begin to 
be vain, any thing will please you that you fancy 
rises out of admiration for you. I enjoyed all 
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this, and only longed to go to such another place. 
Charles had had enough of it, and said it was 
onlj fit to lead young people into mischief; but 
I thought it was all his nonsense and jealousy 
of my being admired, and was the more deter- 
mined to go^ when one of the EUerby young 
men came to ask me to a dance in EUerby 
itself. Betsy was not asked, and I had to go 
alone. I thought it was a grand place, and got 
into debt for a smart gown and ribbon. But 
this time it was worse than before. The young 
man who had promised to see me home got 
tipsy, and was rude to me, and quarrelled with 
another youth; I ran away down a narrow 
street, and lost my way ; luckily it wa9 light 
very early, for it was the height of summer, 
and I found I was on the other side of Ellerby. 
It was pouring with rain. I had lost my umbrella; 
and had to walk home five miles in my thin shoes, 
best bonnet, and the smart flimsy gown, which 
of course was never fit to put on again. The 
next thing I heard, when I had been wonder- 
ing for a fortnight why Charles Grey had not 
been near me, was that he said he would not 
keep company with a girl who ran after young 
men like that, and stayed out all night at merry- 
makings." 

^' Oh, mother, mother, that must have cured 
you I" said Kate. 

^' I do not know whether even that would have 
o 
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cured me, Kate," replied Mrs. Grey, " or whether 
I mig^ht not have gone on fancying I was show- 
ing spirit by not caring, if I had not met with 
better luck than ever I deserved. You have heard 
of Master Edmuiid^s maid having a bad fall. down 
stairs with him in her arms and breaking her leg. 
They wanted some onie to help in the nursery 
in a hurry ; so Mrs. Manners sent for me, at 
first for only a week or so, till she could hear 
of another. But Master Edmund took kindly 
to me from the first, and I stayed on ; and so 
by no goodness of my own, but by a real mercy, 
was saved from getting further into such mischief 
as I tremble to think of. But it was two whole 
years before Charles was like what he was before 
with me." 

^'And did Mrs. Manners know this?" asked 
Rose. 

" Not when she took me, or I should never 
have come into her house. I was often in great 
terrors lest she should find it out and turn me 
away ; and at last, through Betsy Brown, it did 
come to her ears, and she asked me about it. 
I was not bad enough to tell a story ; so I told 
it all, and promised never to do such a thing 
again, and begged and prayed her not to send 
me away. She was very kind, and said she 
would give me a trial, and hoped I should try 
hard to do my duty, and so put these idle 
pleasures out of my head. And indeed I could 
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not have followed them there, sitting in the 
nursery as I used all the evening ; but Mrs. 
Maimers did what she could to keep me from 
wishing it, by lending me books, and trying to 
make the time pass pleasantly." 

" And did it ? or were you dull there ? Did 
you have none of the other maids to keep you 
company ?" asked Amy. 

" No, it was not allowed, for fear of waking 
the baby, so I used to sit alone. At first I 
thought it dull ; but it was too good a place to 
lose ; and then I began to have my heart very 
sore about Charles, and sit and cry when I 
thought what a friend I had lost. But at last I 
got to a better mind, and thought of my own sin 
and foolishness." 

"But, after all," said Kose, "you are not 
much the worse for it now." 

" Oh, Rose, do you call it not being the worse 
to have so many sins to repent ?" 

"Besides," said Kate, "you were well punished 
by all the fright at the time, and by father's 
behaviour afterwards. How unhappy you must 
have been !" 

" More by a thousand times than the pleasure 
was worth !" said Mrs. Grey. 

" If you had stopped at the first time, there 
would have been no harm done," said Kate. 

" That first time was putting myself into temp- 
tation," said her mother ; " and when you once 
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do that, there is no knowing where it will carry 
you." 

^' And, as Miss Edith says, a temptation that 
we go after is harder than one that comes to us," 
said Kate. ^' Well, I won't wkh for dances again ; 
but it is very hard that bad people will spoil 
pleasant things ! There is the cricket, now ; 
father, who likes it so much, can't play in the 
matches because the bad set will have Sunday 
practice." 

** But what is so hard," said Rose, " is, that it 
is only for us that they spoil it. The rich people 
have not to give it up." 

" Now, Bose, I will tell you something to the 
contrary," said Mrs. Grey. " There is Master 
Edmund, who is more fond of cricket than any 
thing else, he has given it up because he found it 
took his mind off from his studies." 

" Well, then, the dancing," said Rose: " gentle- 
men and ladies can't be rude and behave like 
those people you met, so they can go to balls, and 
have parties, and do just as they please." 

" No, that is just what the good ones vnll not 
do," said Mrs. Grey. "I have heard many a 
time things that showed what care Mr. and Mrs. 
Manners take rather to do right than please them- 
selves. And cannot you see that it must be more 
difficult to take a little of what is pleasant than to 
keep from it altogether ?" 

'^ Tes, but do they only take a little?" said Kate. 
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"Why, think of Miss Edith, so pretty and 
graceful, and admired as she is, how little she 
goes out, compared with some young ladies. 
There she is spending so much time and trouble 
on you children, and keeping at home, when I 
don't know what gaieties she might be having." 

"And why do they not have all that they 
might ?" said Rose. 

"Because of the danger and temptation in 
such things," said Mrs. Grey ; " the danger of 
setting their heart on them, and loving admira- 
tion, and forgetting what is really right. There 
are many more temptations than you or I can 
guess at ; and we ought to be happy that our 
station saves us from so many, or may, if we will 
only keep to our duty in it." 

" Yes, to be sure," said Kate, " it is all in one 
temptation for us. If we cannot go at all, we 
need not have all the little temptations when we 
get there." 

" And why is it right for them ?" said Rose. 

" That I cannot exactly tell you. I believe 
they think it their duty to live in society with 
people of their own station, and be good fi-iends. 
And as for Miss Edith, she goes where her parents 
choose to take her ; she does not set out on a self- 
willed frolic of her own, as too often a dance is 
for a poor girl. After all, you>know the rule for 
all is alike : if pleasure comes in the way of duty, 
enjoy it and be thankful for it ; but be on your 
o3 
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guard all the time, lest you should set your love 
upon ity and go to seek it for yourself out of the 
way of duty." 

" Thank you," said Amy ; " mother may well 
say you always tell us something to do us good 
each time we come to you, Mrs. Grey. And 
now, Kate, I have tacked the last card for you ; 
so> Bose, I think we ought to get home in time 
to put Mary to bed." 



CHAPTER XVI. 



TELLING TALES. 



'' What is the ninth commandment ?" 

^^Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbour." 

''How is it explained in the duty to our 
neighbour T 

*^ To hurt nobody by word ; to keep my 
tongue from evil speaking, lying, and slander- 
ing." 

" What is it to witness ?" 

'' To see a thing done." 

" What is it to bear witness ?" 

" To tell what we have seen." 

" What is it to bear false witness ?" 
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" Not to tell the truth about what we have seen." 

^* What is the most solemn occasion on which 
people bear witness ?" 

"Before a Judge." 

" What are they sworn to do ?" 

"To tell the truths the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth." 

" Are there any ways of breaking this com- 
mandment, besides bearing false witness in a 
court of justice?" 

" If we do not speak the truth." 

" Is there any other way ?" 

" If we say what is evil of our neighbours." 

" What is slandering ?" 

" Speaking ill of other people." 

" When only should we tell of other people's 
faults?" 

" When we are asked and must tell the truth." 

" What ought we to think of instead of the 
faults of others ?" 

" Of our own." 

" What does St. Paul say that charity does not 
rejoice in ?" 

" Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rcjoiceth in 
the truth." 

" What does that mean ?" 

"That charity is sorry and not glad when 
people do wrong." 

" If you are sorry when others do wrong, shall 
you like to talk about it ?" 
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"No." 

" Well," thought Miss Dora, " these children 
have remembered well, I think they do at least 
understand the ninth commandment." 

Yet what was the first thing that happened 
when Miss Dora came into school that same 
Sunday afternoon ? 

"If you please, Miss, there are Ellen Wild, 
Honor Walton, and Emily Morris, and a lot of 
them all at play with the boys upon the hill." 

This was said in a little shrill voice by 
Elizabeth Kingsley, with her eyebrows set up, 
and her eyes open, as if she thought it most 
wonderful and amusing to have such a thing 
to tell of two of the steadiest girls in the first class. 

" I am sorry for it, and sorry you are in such 
a hurry to tell," replied Miss Dora, in a grave 
voice which checked Elizabeth, who went back 
to her place, not, however, without a sort of 
pleasure in the thought of the fine uproar there 
would be when Miss Edith came in, and was 
obliged to speak to the girls in fault Not that 
Elizabeth was an ill-natured girl, far from it, she 
was always ready to help other people, and was 
trying to remember to give up her own will. 
But she liked the amusement, the excitement of 
other people being scolded ; even the being sorry 
for them was pleasanter than having nothing 
new, and above all, she liked to have something 
to say. 
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Before dther Miss Edith or these girls had 
come in, Miss Dora and her class had settled 
into their reading, and she did not choose to 
interrupt it, and make a disturbance by bringing 
forward the accusation on their entrance. But 
Bose Lee and Caroline Wallis had no inclination 
to let it pass quietly, and the instant Honor, 
Emily, and Ellen came in, they managed to 
whisper in their ears what had just been said. 

Up started Honor with scarlet cheeks, eyes 
full of tears, and a quivering voice, "If you 
please. Miss Edith, here has Bessie Kingsley 
been telling Miss Dora that EUen Wild and I 
have been romping with the boys, and we have 
not been doing any such thing. Miss ; I only went 
up just by them to tell Harry and Fred it was 
time to go to school. I have not been playing 
with them. Miss." 

Then Elizabeth Kingsley and Julia Bowden 
looked at each other with eager eyes, and Miss 
Dora stood up and said to her sister, ''Yes, 
Elizabeth Kingsley told me so when first I came 
in, but I could hardly believe it of two such 
steady girls as Honor and Ellen.'^ 

" No more can I," said Miss Edith, "I think 
there must be some mistake. Come here, 
Elizabeth, did you say that you saw Honor 
Walton and Ellen Wild, and Emily Morris 
ramping with the boys ? Now mind what you 
say?" 
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" I did not see them," said Elizabeth^ begin- 
ning to grow rather uncomfortable, "Julia Row- 
den told me they were at play with them.*' 

" Julia Eowden, did you see them ?" 

" No Miss, Clementina Fielding told me." 

"Clementina Fielding, what did you tell 
Julia?" 

" Please, Miss, I said Emily Morris had got at 
play with the boys again, and Honor Walton 
and Ellen Wild were amongst them too." 

"But not at play?" 

" No, Miss, I do not think they were." 

" I am afraid, then, that Emily was really at 
play with them ?" 

"Yes, Miss," said Honor, at whom Miss 
Edith had looked, "but it was only jumping off 
the big stone, and she came away the minute we 
told her." 

"Well, I am glad to hear that," said Miss 
Edith. " I see that you are thinking that we both 
stood and laughed to see you jumping the other 
day ; but you must remember that Sunday is not 
the same as a week-day. What is the text I 
gave you to learn about steadiness on a Sunday ?" 

Emily could not remember, but Rose Lee 
helped her out with " Keep thy foot when thou 
goest to the House of God." 

" Then you may see that play which may be 
all very well on a week-day, does not suit with 
the reverence that belongs to a Sunday. And 
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as to the doing it with the boys, that is a very 
different matter from jumping with your little 
sisters, as you were doing the other day. Why 
should we wish you to keep from the boys ?" 

" Because it is only rude girls that play with 
the boys," answered Jane Long. 

" True, because it shows that girls do not care 
about being modest and quiet. It is the way to 
lose the modesty and innocence that can never 
come back when once they are gone, and to 
make yourself bold, and rude, and hardened, and 
ready for all that is bad. But I will not say 
anything more about it now, since Honor says 
you came away as soon as you were reminded of 
what was right, and I hope you will remember 
to think of it for yourself another time. I have 
something else to say to you, Elizabeth Kingsley, 
and all of you who were so eager to tell of 
other people's faults. Did not I hear you 
answering questions about the ninth command- 
ment this inomihg ?" 

« Yes, Miss." 

*' Well, you see how a love of talking about 
your neighbours, may lead to the breaking of 
that commandment. You each one of you said 
what you thought was true, yet amongst you all, 
what an exaggerated, false report came to me. 
Now if any one of you had kept her tongue in 
order, minded her own affairs, and not been 
eager to talk of othet people's idleness, how 
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much vexation jou would have saved Ellen and 
Honor. And just suppose I had believed you, 
and punished them, would not that have been a 
sad thing to come from jour love of chattering ? 
Welly now go back to your 'places, and remember 
that there is a commandment for keeping little 
children's idle tongues in order." 

Miss Edith had one thing more to say, and 
that was to Honor : ^^ I have no doubt, Honor, 
that it was very painful to hear that you were 
so unjustly accused, but I had rather have seen 
you bear it patiently and quietly like Ellen, than 
show so much anger. You should bear in mind 
that the more meekness we show, the more we 
are like our great Example." 

And with these words Miss Edith opened the 
Bible and began the aflfcemoon's work. But 
every one was put out. Honor was flurried and 
grieved, first at the unkind accusation, then at 
the reproof which she felt she deserved. Emily 
Morris and Elizabeth Kingsley both had a cry. 
The others were, some abashed, some made in- 
attentive, and chiefly inclined to make their 
observations on the great event of the afternoon. 
The lessons, therefore, were but half attended to. 
At Church, great was the temptation to ask, 
*' Well, what did you see ?" " And what did she 
say ?" " And were there any more, for you said 
there were a whole lot of them ?" 

More than cmce were such questions asked, 
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and when they were not asked, they were often 
going on in the children's minds, instead of what 
ought to have been there. 

And all this arose out of a few little girls not 
knowing how to goy«m their tongues, or rather 
not choosing to take to themselves the lesson 
they had just learnt. Children are apt to fancy 
that what they learn applies only to great things. 
To great things, indeed, to the greatest, they do 
apply, but if they stretch up to heaven they also 
stretch down to earth. They are the same Ten 
Commandments that are given to be the rule of 
each thought, word, and deed, of the king on his 
throne, and of the little child in her place at 
home and at school. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

ACCURACY. 



Fbipat was the day on which the girls at 
Langley always repeated their Collects and other 
lessons to Mrs. Wright, so as to be sure of being 
perfect for Sunday. 

The clock at the Great House had struck 
twelve, and all who lived near the school went 
running home to dinner, skipping and jumping, 
p 
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and making noise enough to last them for some 
hours to come; while those who remained at 
school to dinner, unpacked their pieces of bread, 
and eat them; some on the benches in the 
school-room, some in the« shady comer of the 
court. 

"Come," said Elizabeth Kingslej, finishing 
her last piece of crust, " come, Julia and Lucy, 
and let us have a game at the ' knights out of 
Spain.*" 

"I can't,*' said Julia Bowden, in a fretful 
tone, " it is so cross of governess. Here she is 
keeping me in, about my Collect. I knew all 
the long words quite well ; it was only a few 
little short ones, that do not matter a bit, but she 
will not let me go out till I can say them all 
right. It is very cross." 

"Well, look sharp and learn them," said 
Lucy Grant, " and let us have some play." 

" Oh ! I sha'nt have done all dinner time," re- 
turned poor Julia. " I had ten times rather learn 
a new one from the beginning, than have to get 
this right." 

" I know that too," said Lucy. " When once 
one gets the wrong words into one's head, it is 
very hard to get them out." 

"You should mind and read it all through 
properly at first," said Elizabeth ; " that is what 
grandfather always makes me do." 

" And so do our Margaret, and Ben, and I," 
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said Lucy, eagerly, " and they tell me the mean- 
ings of the words they know, and mind that I 
say them otit quite right." 

" I am sure I would never make such a fuss 
about little words that any baby could read," 
said Julia. " The only mistakes I made, were 
saying * grant,' instead of * graft,* and * continue 
in the same,* instead of * keep us in the same.' " 

" * Grant in our hearts the love of Thy name,' 
does not make sense," said Lucy. 

^^ And ^ continue in the same,' is not the same 
as ^ keep us in the same,' " said Elizabeth. "How 
hard it is to remember that Hhe same' stands 
for some word we have used before, and that it 
does not mean either ' state of salvation' or * holy 
will and commandments.' " 

" Here it means * keep us in all goodness,' " 
said Lucy ; " I am sure it is much easier to learn 
Collects if one thinks about them." 

'^ I should like not to have them to learn at 
all," said Julia, yawning ; " O dear ! how tired 
I am ! And she is just as bad in the Catechism ! 
Didn't she make me lose my place this morning, 
only for saying Spontius Pilate, in the Belief, 
instead of Pontius ?" 

" That is what Miss Dora does not like to 
hear," said Lucy ; " nor ' that he may please 
Himy instead of * it may please Him.' " 

" * Thou shalt not do no murder,' is another 
thing she will not let one say," said Elizabeth. 
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^^And * water wherein/ without a stop be* 
tween,** said Lucy; ^'I lost my place a good 
many times before I found out what was wrong 
in my way of sajring it." 

'* That is the great plague," said Julia, '^ to be 
always minding such little bits of things, as if 
they signified." 

" Yes ; but they do signify," said Lucy, " we 
can't understand if we say them wrong, and per- 
haps we may make bad mistakes, and make non- 
sense of prayers." 

^^And grandfather says," added Elizabeth, 
^' that if we don't mind very little things we shall 
never mind great ones ; or if we do, there will 
be something wrong in them that will spoil 
it all; and he taught me some funny lines 
about it : — 

* For want of a nail the shoe was lost, 
For want of a shoe the horse was lost, 
For want of a horse the rider was lost, 
Being overtaken and slain by the enemy;' 

and I say it ought to be : — 

For want of a word a place was lost. 
For want of a place a ticket was lost, 
For want of a ticket a prize was lost. 
Being taken away, and given to somebody else.** 

"Well, I hope a place won't be lost," said 
Lucy, laughing, " but I was going to tell you of 
a funny mistake I always used to make, from 
Teaming the fourth commandment by hearing. 
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instead of reading it. You know it says, ' the 
sea and all that in them is.' Well, I thought it 
was ' the sea and all the dinthemiSj and it was 
not till now, when I am getting a great girl, 
that I found that there was no such word as 
dinthemts,^ 

" And you, Julia," said Elizabeth, " I wonder 
if you will ever know when to say *of,' and 
when * and' * an inward spiritual grace.' " 

"You don't know that yourself, Bess," re- 
turned Julia, " for all you are so sharp. I heard 
you stopped this morning, for going on with * given 
unto us,' when you ought not." 

" That was because of the little ones," said 
Elizabeth ; " I could not help looking at them, 
and while I was not minding, the words came 
wrong." 

"Oh, that is a come-off," said Julia; "I 
won't believe that you know the difference till 
you tell me." 

Lucy looked distressed ; for though she could 
not have said so in words, she knew it was neither 
a time nor a manner for the explanation. Julia 
did not ask for information, but only to put 
Elizabeth in a difficulty ; while on her side, 
Elizabeth was tempted to reply, for the sake of 
displaying her knowledge, and triumphing over 
Julia. She, however, felt that tliis was not the 
spirit in which to repeat a lesson on sacred 
things, and hesitated a little. 
p3 
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" I see you don't know," said Julia. 

" 111 tell you what you will not know^ Julia," 
said Elizabeth, " and that is your Collect." 

"Ah, ha !" cried Julia ; "finely caught, Bess 
Kingsley." 

"I know it," replied Elizabeth, "but I shan't 
tell you now, Julia." 

" You'll make me believe that you know it I" 
said Julia. 

"Well, I do," said Elizabeth, rather im- 
patiently, " but don't you know we must not talk 
of those things in play." 

*'A come-off] a come-off," again said JnMa, 
but happily for Elizabeth, at this moment she 
was called from the outside to come and play at 
blind-man's-buff, and off she ran, saved from ill- 
temper and irreverence. 

Lucy was following, when the thought of her 
brother Philip caused her to turn, and offer to 
see whether Julia could say her Collect. The 
next Sunday she was glad that it came to Eliza- 
beth's turn to answer, "How many parts are 
there in a Sacrament ?" 

" Two ; the outward visible sign, and the in- 
ward spiritual grace." 

Then came a question about the meaning of 
visible, and another about the meaning of 
spiritual, and next. Miss Dora asked what a 
sign was. 

Clementina said, " Outward and visible." Jane 
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Anstej, ^'inward and spiritual," and Louisa 
Barton had no answer at all to make ; so Miss 
Dora turned to Charlotte Lee, at the head of the 
class, and asked her. 

*' What shows us anything," said Charlotte. 

" Yes. Now think of some other signs. If I 
give you a ticket, what is that a sign of ?" 

^^ A sign that I have been a good girl," said 
Lucy. 

"Well, and what is your grandfather's 
Waterloo medal a sign of, Elizabeth ?" 

" That he was in the Battle of Waterloo," said 
Elizabeth, colouring and smiling, for she was 
very proud of her grandfather's medal. 

" And what is a sign-post for ?" 

"To show what road it is," said Anne 
Wild. 

" Yes," said Miss Dora, " so you see plainly 
that a sign is what shows us something. Now 
the next answer tells us what the outward sign 
in a Sacrament shows us. What does it show ?" 

Julia Bowden could not tell, nor could any one 
below her. Charlotte Lee said " Water." 

" Water is the outward sign in Baptism, but 
what does it show — ^what is it a sign of ?" 

Charlotte was rather confused, and could not 
tell ; and it went on to Lucy ; — " A death unto 
sin, and a new birth unto righteousness." 

" Well, what is that in Baptism ?" 

"The inward spiritual grace," said Lucy, 
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half wishing that Miss Dora hail looked on to 
Elizabeth. 

The question that came to her was, however, a 
harder one. " Then in either Sacrament, what 
is the outward part for ?" 

" To show us that we have the inward spiritual 
grace." 

"Right. Why do we want an outward 
sign ?" 

This no one could tell, till it came round to 
Elizabeth again, when she replied, " Because we 
cannot see the inward grace." 

" Very right, Elizabeth. And why does the 
outward sign make us sure that the inward grace 
is there ?" 

" Because it was ordained by Christ Himself." 

"Now you say * Given unto us.' What is 
given unto us ?" 

" The inward grace." 

" Ordained by Christ Himself, as a means 
whereby we receive the same. What was or- 
dained by Christ ?" 

" The outward sign." 

" What was it ordained to serve as ?" 

" As a way of receiving the inward gi'ace." 

" Was it to serve for anything else ?" 

" As a pledge to assure us thereof." 

" What does that mean ?" 

" It is to make us know for certain that we re- 
ceive the inward grace." 
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** Right, Now what do we know when we see 
the child sprinkled with water in Baptism ?" 

" We know it is reaUy washed from sin." 

Elizabeth answered aU these latter questions, 
for having a clear head, an attentive mind, and 
being well taught by her grandfather, she was 
the only one who could, as yet, by any means 
follow the meaning of that difficult answer in the 
Catechism. And she would never have done so, 
had she not been careful to observe and study 
the meaning of those little words which most 
children neglect and despise, because they are 
not difficult to read. 

Understanding and cleverness are in the 
power of but few, but accuracy is in the power 
of every one ; and cleverness will do very little 
without it. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

NOBODT IN MISCHIEF. 

In old times, when people believed in fairies, cer- 
tain houses were said to be haunted by a sprite 
called Brownie, which kindly took a large share 
of the household work, sweeping the rooms, 
tending the cattle, and doing other services at 
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night, so that when the mistress, rose in the 
morning, she found her work done ready to her 
hand. 

Now it would almost seern^ as if Langlej 
School had been haunted by a sprite, active and 
invisible like the Brownie, but unluddlj different 
from the Brownie, in always doing harm instead 
of good. It was unlike it also in the hours of its 
visits, for whereas midnight was the chosen time 
of the Brownie, this sprite usually came at noon- 
day, and instead of an empty room it preferred a 
full one. Its presence was however only known 
by its actions, but so well were its habits known, 
that it was made to bear the blame of half the 
misadventures that occurred there. 

It shunned the inmiediate presence of Mrs. 
Wright and the young ladies, and there were 
several girls whom it always avoided, but there 
were about a dozen among whom it was sure to 
be if any of them were left together for ten 
minutes unwatched. 

For the name of the sprite was " Nobody." 

There was no end to its pranks. Sometimes 
" Nobody" left the gate open, sometimes blotted 
the copy books, ploughed lines under the reading 
lessons with a pin, tore the spelling cards, 
scratched the slates, or made a litter with faded 
flowers. Or a gust of whispers rose in a comer, 
and when Mrs. Wright turned to see who made 
the noise, she saw a row of demure looking faces, 
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which would fain persuade her it was only " No- 
body." If a halfpenny fell jingling on the pave- 
ment at Church it always turned out that it be- 
longed to " Nobody," or if there was a smell of 
peppermint drops at school on Sunday, it was 
seldom that it was not traced to " Nobody." 

Yet Mrs. Wright was always denying the 
existence of this troublesome spirit, saying that 
such things could not be done by "Nobody," 
and often she did succeed in bringing them home 
to somebody else so as to free " Nobody" from 
the unjust suspicion. 

The melancholy part of all this was that it was 
quite certain that there must in very truth be a 
spirit among the children, no sprite only talked 
of as a joke, but a real evil spirit of disobedience 
and deceit. For if no actual direct falsehoods 
were told, as far too probably these were, there 
was certainly none of that open honesty which is 
the only safeguard of truth. Those who will not 
confess are on the road to falsehood, even if they 
do not deceive by their silence. 

At last however there was a piece of mis- 
behaviour far too serious for any one to be satis- 
fied that "Nobody" should be convicted of it. 

Clementina Fielding one day lost a certain roll 
of pieces for patchwork, which she had put down 
in the comer of the window-seat and forgotten 
there on Friday, and on Monday morning was 
hot to be found. 
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One of the pieces was a very remarkable one, 
and had been much admired by the other 
children on the day she brought it to school. It 
was a piece of chintz for furniture, and the 
pattern was of birds of paradise, and butterflies 
amongst trees, and flowers of shapes and colours 
such as probably never were seen or known in 
any part of the world. 

It was therefore much prized, and she was 
greatly vexed at losing it ; but Mrs. Wright could 
not find it, though she searched in all her work- 
baskets, and asked, every one. 

About a week after, Clementina beheld in the 
midst of Emily Morris's patchwork the very red 
winged and purple tailed bird of paradise which 
she had promised Charlotte Lee. She was 
pleased to see it again, and I am afraid stiU more 
pleased that Emily Morris would be in disgrace, 
for she had never liked her since the misfortune 
at the river. 

With the greatest eagerness and exultation she 
sprang forward to Mrs. Wright, crying, " iknily 
Morris has taken my patchwork ! She has got 
my red bird there." 

"I have not taken it," cried Emily. 

" It is mine," persisted Clementina, fiercdy, 
" you took it on Sunday." 

"Hush, Clementina," said Mrs. Wright, "that 
is not a proper way of speaking," 

" But I am sure she took it on Sunday," said 

t 
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Clementina, too angry to remember how she 
ought to behave, " for she went back after her 
pocket handkerchief when we were going to 
Church." 

" I never saw it," returned Emily, sobbing. 

"Take care, take care, Emily," said Mrs. 
Wright, "do not say what is not true. And 
you Clementina, mind what I say when I tell 
you to hold your tongue. Which is the patch 
that you say is yours? Point, but do not 
speak." 

Clementina did however speak as well as point, 
saying, " There is a bit of my pinafore too." 

"Now, Emily, speak the truth, and tell me 
where you got those pieces." 

" My aunt gave them to me," sobbed Emily, 
" I never touched hers." 

" When did she give them to you ?" 

" I do not know, a long time ago." 

" Have any of you ever seen Emily Morris use 
these patches before ?" asked Mrs. Wright, but 
nobody had. 

" Did any one see Emily go back alone to the 
school-room on Sunday ?" 

" Yes ;" Kate Grey remembered her running 
back. 

"I only went for my pocket handkerchief," 
said Emily. 

If Emily had ever honestly told the truth 
about any of those little faults which were traced 
Q 
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to nobody, she would now have had such a 
character as would have entitled her to be be- 
lieved, and spared her the suspicion of being a 
tliief, but now her word was not trusted, and 
Mrs. Wright said she must ask her mother if she 
knew anything about the patches. 

But no, Mrs. Morris was a hard working 
woman, with a good many children, and too busy 
to trouble herself about their little concerns. 
"She believed her sister in service had once 
given Emily some bits to join for patchwork, but 
as to what they were she could not tell, not she. 
She could not be always looking after the 
children, but she was very sorry that her girl 
should take what was not her own, or be 
suspected of it." 

Mrs. Wright said she was very sorry to suspect 
any one, and she only wished that Emily could 
be cleared of it, and so took her leave. She had 
at least gained some satisfaction by her visit, for 
she saw that the lilac apron which Mrs. Morris 
had on, was of the same pattern as thfe other 
piece that Clementina had claimed. It was how- 
ever a very common pattern, and there was not 
much proved by it respecting the bird of paradise 
chintz. So Mrs. Wright thought the best plan 
would be to go to the Parsonage, and lay the 
whole matter before Mr. Howard. 

As she left the cottage, Emily came home, and 
•fitting down in a comer, began to cry, saying it 
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was too hard that she should be accused of steal- 
ing, all along of that spiteful little Clemmj, and 
very cross of Mrs. Wright to listen to her. 

To which her foolish mother answered that to 
be sure it was, but as she grew older she would 
see how it was ; people always had their 
favourites, and favoured those that were well to 
do in the world. 

"It is very hard indeed," sobbed Emily, 
" Mrs. Wright is always at me for one thing or 
another." 

How many times had Mrs. Wright found 
fault with her more mildly than she deserved, for 
this once when she suspected her unjustly? 
Emily forgot to think why her character did not 
stand above suspicion, and only dwelt on her 
own perfect innocence. Instead of profiting by 
the false accusation, to humble herself, she nursed 
up jealousy of Clementina, rebellion against her 
school-mistress, and for her own self a conviction 
that she was one of the best and most ill-used 
people in the world. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



NOBODY FOUND OUT. 



" O !*' cried Clementina, skipping, "there is 
governess gone to Mr. Howard's, to tell him all 
about it, I suppose. What a good scolding he 
will give her, to be sure ! I wonder if it will 
be in school ? And she will be well punished, 
turned out of the school, perhaps.** 

"WeD, but," said Rose Lee, "you are not 
quite sure that she took it." 

" But she has got it, did not you see it ?" re- 
turned Clementina. 

"She says her aunt gave her that," said 
Charlotte. 

" Besides,** added Amy, " if she had taken it, 
I do not think she would have brought it out in 
school, where every body could see it.*' 

" Then you do not think she did ?" said Cle- 
mentina. " Well, I am quite sure of it, and it 
is very provoking of you to take her part.** 

" I do not take her part, Clemmy," said Rose, 
"all I say is, that we are not sure that she 
did it." 

" Somebody must have done it," said Cle- 
mentina. 
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" And Glemmy would be very glad that * some- 
body' should turn out to be Emily Morris," said 
Rose. 

" I am sure it is," again said Clementina. 

" How can you be sUre, when you did not see 
her ?" asked the gentle Amy. 

" Dear me, I know she must," said Clementina, 
^* I can't bear Emily Morris, always in mischief 
as she is !" 

"Yes, every one knows she is idle," said 
Rose, " but that does not make her sure to be a 
thief." 

"Mrs. Wright thinks she did it," persisted 
Clementina. 

"Mrs. Wright only desired her to tell the 
truth ?" said Rose, " she never said she did not 
believe her." 

Clementina could not bear to hear any defence 
of Emily, and returned to her former complaint, 
that it was very odd that the Lees should take 
her part. 

" But what do you mean, Clemmy ?" said Amy ; 
" you do not want to have her punished, without 
her being naughty." 

"O, but I am 6ure she is. She is always 
naughty, I cannot bear her !" 

" But, Clemmy, I do not like you to say that," 
said Charlotte, " you should not hate any one 
like that." 

" Why, was not it Emily that made me tumble 
q8 
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into the river?'* said Clementina, vehemently. 
" To be sure it was Dick Walker that pushed 
me, but it was all along of her, she was putting 
him up to teaze me, and frighten me, and that 
was the way it happened I I think that is some 
reason for hating her !" 

" Indeed," said Rose, " I should think now, it 
was more a reason for loving her." 

" Loving her ! O Rose, what do you mean, 
when she so nearly drowned me !" 

"Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, and pray for them that despitefully use you 
and persecute you," said Rose, more glibly and 
less reverently than Amy would have done. 

" Is that in the Bible ?" said Clementina. 

"Yes, in the Sermon on the Mount," said 
Rose. 

Clementina made a sort of gesture of im- 
patience, and ran into her own house without 
answering. 

"Dear me ! Clemmy's a naughty girl still," 
said Rose. " Only to think of her not minding 
the text !" 

" You said it in a way to set her up against it. 
Rose," said Amy, looking pained and vexed. 

" How do you mean, Amy ?" 

"In a contradicting sort of way, I mean," 
said Amy, "you seemed to want to make her 
out wrong, and yourself right, more than to do 
her good." 
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" I am sure I wished to do her good," said 
Rose, " but I can't think how it is. Amy, no one 
ever listens to me when I try to set them right. 
I really do not know whether it does not make 
them worse, just to provoke me." 

The truth was, though Amy could not explain 
it fully, that Rose was always thinking about her- 
self, how right she was, and how well she set 
down the others. She was often provoking, and 
thus made matters far worse, for not only did her 
interference lead the other to persist in the fault, 
but to reject with scorn and impatience, the holy 
precepts which she repeated. 

Clementina did not join the Lees again that 
evening, and the next morning they did not see 
each other till they met in school. It was an un- 
comfortable day, for whenever there was an in- 
terval in which the idle could whisper, something 
was said about the patchwork. Rose, though no 
great friends with Emily before, now, partly 
from a feeling that she was unjustly treated, 
partly out of opposition to Clementina, now came 
and sat by her, offered her help in her lessons, 
and cut her slate pencil to a much better point 
than it usually possessed. These little kind- 
nesses were very comforting and soothing to poor 
Emily's irritated spirit, and would have been very 
good on Rose's part, if she had not gone further, 
and told her all that Clementina had said against 
her. Emily was already inclined to believe that 
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the accusation was prompted bj spite, and this 
might well make her more angry, and bitter in 
feelings towards her, whom she thought her 
enemy. 

On the other hand, Clementina found people 
enough ready to agree with her, and add to her 
dislike of Emily. One could tell how careless 
she was at school, another how she talked at 
church, a third that her mother said she could 
never trust her with the baby. Erery fault that 
poor Emily had committed for the last two years 
was discussed, and half those which had hitherto 
belonged to " Nobody,** were laid to her charge. 
At last Elizabeth Kingsley, who never was 
merciful in her judgments, pronounced that it 
would be a wonder if Mr. Howard did not hang 
the bird of paradise round her neck, with " thier* 
written in great letters below it, and then came a 
general titter at the thought of what a wonderful 
sight that would be. 

The afternoon had come, and the little girls 
were stitching away at their various works, when 
voices and steps were heard, and in a moment or 
two the door opened, and in came Mr. Howard 
and the two Miss Manners. As usual, there was 
a great jumping up and curtseying, but what was 
not usual, several faces turned crimson red, at the 
thought of what was to come next. 

"How d'ye do, Mrs. Wright?'* began the 
clergyman. " You told me yesterday, that Cle- 
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mentina Fielding thought that Emily Morris had 
taken some work of hers. I am glad to tell 
Emily that it is fully proved that she is innocent 
of so great a fault. I have been to Ellerby this 
morning, and shown the piece to her aunt, who 
assured me that she had really given it to her." 

Emily, Rose, and their party, looked delighted, 
but there was something like a shade of disap- 
pointment on Clementina's face. 

"I am very glad to hear it. Sir," said Mrs. 
Wright. ^* Emily Morris, you should thank Mr. 
Howard, for taking so much trouble to clear 
you." 

She made her curtsey, and did thank him in 
her heart, though she did not know how to bring 
out the words, and after once looking at Miss 
Edith, stood twisting her thimble on her finger, 
in an awkward way. 

" It is a very pleasant thing to find that she is 
not guilty of such a great sin," said Mr. Howard, 
" and I hope, Emily, we shall see you so steady 
and careful for the future, that we shall no more 
think of suspecting you, than any of the good 
girls. For," he added, so as not to be heard by 
the other children, ** you must not believe that 
you are innocent in every thing, because you are 
not guilty of this fault. You should try to think 
over, and correct, all the faults which really 
belong to you." 

Emily curtsied and went back to her place. 
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bat her thoughts were on her triumph over Cle- 
mentina, not on the advice Mr. Howard had 
given herself. 

"I am afraid, however," said Mr. Howard, 
^' that some one else must have committed the 
sin, of which Emily Morris was accused." 

"Yes, Sir, I am afraid so," replied Mrs. 
Wright, '^for I know I did not take it away, 
and it was but a quarter of an hour after the 
school had broken up, that Clementina Fielding 
and Charlotte Lee came in to look for it, and if 
some one of the children did not take it, I do not 
know how it could have gone." 

It took a long time to go through the examina- 
tion that was now made, who was the last in the 
school, who swept it out, who sat nearest the 
window seat, whether the window was open, so 
that any one could take it from the outside, or 
whether Clementina had examined her own bag. 
Notliing came out that could in any way clear 
up the matter, and when the inquiry was over, 
Mr. Howard said, " I see no use in asking any 
more questions, I will not ask each child all round, 
whether she took it, because I am much afraid of 
putting some one of the number in danger of 
doubling her sin, by telling a falsehood ; but at 
the same time I wish her, whoever she may be, 
to remember that there is One from whom no 
sin can be concealed, that He knows all that is 
done in secret, and her sin will be known to 
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men and angels, at the last day. It is only to 
confession and repentance, that forgiveness is 
promised. Think well on this, and what is 
punishment and disgrace here, compared to what 
is to come ?" 

There was a deep silence after Mr. Howard 
had spoken, for the girls might well be impressed 
with such awful words. 

Miss Edith and Miss Dora looked thought- 
fully down for a few moments, then turned their 
eyes anxiously on their scholars. No one spoke, 
no one moved, and after a few more words had 
passed, they left the school with Mr. Howard. 

It was late, and in the course of a few minutes 
after, the work was folded up, the evening 
prayers were read, and the children were dis- 
missed. And now was shown how great was the 
change of feeling towards Emily Morris ; the 
girls all crowded round her, declaring how fully 
they believed in her innocence, and congratu- 
lating her on having it completely proved. Eliza- 
beth Kingsley was the foremost in showing her 
kindness, and telling her how sorry she was that 
she had been so hasty in condemning her, and 
she went home almost in triumph. Rose Lee 
was well pleased at her own clear-sightedness, 
and perhaps made the more of Emily for that 
reason. Then running up to Clementina, who 
was walking rather sullenly apart, she said^ 
" There, now, Clemmy, you see I was right ! 
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And now I think you ought to beg Emily's par- 
don, for having called her a thief." 

" I beg Emily's pardon ! Not I indeed, cross 
thing as she is I She had more need to beg my 
pardon for getting me pushed into the river." 

" O Clemmy, you should not say that !" said 
little Charlotte. 

" What, are you against me too, Charlotte ? 
I thought you were my friend. But there is an 
end of it. I am going to the shop, so you need 
not wait for me. I shall go home by my- 
self." 

And so they parted, Rose saying how naughty 
Clementina was, and little Charlotte almost 
crying. 

Miss Edith and Miss Dora had some cottages 
to call at, and did not go directly home after 
their visit to school. It was nearly five o'clock, 
when they were walking by the same winding 
path through the wood, where Amy was once so 
much frightened, when, as they turned a corner, 
they suddenly met Jane Anstey, running at full 
speed, her pinafore streaming with milk, and a 
little tin can empty in her hand. 

She rushed by them as if she did not see them, 
and almost the next moment they came upon their 
brother Edmund, laughing heartily. 

^' Caught in the fact ! caught in the fact ! one 
of your hopeful pupils, young ladies !" he ex- 
claimed. 
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" What, drinking the milk ?" asked Dora in 
consternation. 

" Aye I I came upon her with the tin at her 
lips, sipping it up with infinite satisfaction. I 
called out, *Who gave you leave to do that?' 
and what a jump she did give ! Down went the 
milk, and off she ran, without stopping to look 
behind her." 

" There, Edith," said Dora, " are not you con- 
vinced that it must have been she who stole the 
patchwork ? If she would drink the milk up, 
from her poor little sick sister, I am sure it can- 
not be unjust to suspect her." 



CHAPTER XX. 



THE SON AND HEIR. 



No one would wish to change feelings widi Jane 
Anstey as she went home. 

Her old fault of coveting what pleased her 
taste, had gone on unrestrained till it had gained 
so much power over her as to lead her into that 
^^ picking," or lesser stealing, against which the 
Catechism has given us an especial caution. The 
weather was hot, the walk was long, and she was 
thirsty ; the milk looked soft and sweet, the wood 
was lonely, no one could see, no one would miss 

R 
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a little drop, or if it was remarked, it would only 
be supposed that the dairy maid could not spare 
them as much as usual. So the tempter persuaded 
her, and so she yielded, just as Eye yielded when 
she saw the fruit was pleasant to the eyes and 
good for food. 

Then came Mr. Edmund's sudden shout^ the 
start which sent it streaming over her, the rush 
homeward, the sight of the young ladies to make 
things worse — ^if worse they could be made. 

On she fled, impelled by frights and fears, very 
unlike those which had once haunted Amy Lee 
in that same path, dreading in the sound of her 
own footsteps to hear a pursuer, and in the notes 
of the birds a call to return. Out of breath, and 
glowing with heat and shame, she at length 
reached the stile, but only to feel the force of the 
new terror of meeting her mother. 

It was useless to deceive her, for the ladies 
would be sure to speak to her, and a falsehood 
she perceived would only bring upon her further 
reproofs, yet as there was no real honest truth in 
her, she made an excuse which she hoped would 
dOf and which was not absolutely false. 

She told her mother that a little of the milk 
had dashed over the edge of the can, and she 
was just licking it off, when the young squire 
came up and thought she was drinHng it. Mrs. 
Anstey's treatment of her children always de- 
pended more on the humour she was in at the 
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moment than on what was best for them. It 
happened that there was some nice broth for 
supper that evening, so that the milk was not 
so much missed as it might have been, and 
therefore she accepted Jane's excuse, and said 
very little to her about it. 

The next day came Miss Edith and Miss Dora 
with a message from Mrs. Manners that Mrs. 
Anstej should send some one else for the milk. 
This was inconvenient, for besides that David 
was not more trustworthy than his sister ; he 
was so rough and careless that there were ten 
chances to one that he would bring home an 
empty can ; so Mrs. Anstey began to make ex- 
cuses for Jane, and repeated her story about the 
spilling over. 

'^ As to that, Mrs. Anstey, if it is true, as I 
hope it is," replied Miss Edith, "I do not see 
that it mends the matter ; licking it off the edges 
is a disagreeable trick, which would be unbear- 
able in a servant, and it will lead to drinking the 
milk itself the next moment I wonder she was 
not ashamed to make such a trumpery excuse. 
.No, she must learn to set a better guard over 
herself before Mrs. Manners can allow her to 
come to the house again." 

" I am sure I am very sorry, Miss," said her 
mother. 

'^And I hope Jane is," said Miss Edith, ''and 
that this punishment will put her in mind for 
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some time to keep herself in better order. You 
were not at school yesterday, Jane, were you ?" 

** No, Miss, I was obliged to keep her at home 
to mind the child while I was washing." 

^^ Then you did not hear what passed about 
Clementina Fielding's patchwork, when Mr. 
Howard spoke to the whole school about it, 
and told them that it was of no use to lay to 
conceal the truth, for though it may be hidden 
from man, it can never be hidden from God. I 
hope you know nothing of it, Jane ?" 

'^ Oh ! no, Miss, I can answer for it she does 
not," said her mother, " she never did any patch- 
work in her life, and besides, it was never said of 
one of us that we took what was not our own. I 
am sure her father would beat her almost out of 
her life if he thought she had. It is not our wish 
that she should be a bad girl." 

" Of course not," said Miss Edith, " and I 
hope she will set about being a good one this 
very instant, and begin by always telling the 
whole truth in an open honest way, not going as 
near a falsehood as she can venture. No one 
will ever know how to trust her word if she 
does so." 

So saying, Miss Edith and Miss Dora took 
their leave, both feeling their visit very unsatis- 
factory, since Mrs. Anstey did not take at all 
the right way to improve her daughter; and 
after her attempt to shield and excuse her about 
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the milk, they could not feel at all sure that 
there was such honesty or truth in the family 
that they could believe they had nothing to do 
with the patchwork. School had been over about 
an hour when they crossed the green on the 
top of the hill, and passed through many happy 
little parties of merry faces, and low cnrtseyers. 
When they came nearly opposite to Ambrose 
Lee's gate, they could not help stopping to look 
at the pleasant sight they saw within it 

There was Kate Grey patting old Oscar, order- 
ing him, and doing all she could to make him 
weU-behaved, while Hose and Charlotte, shout- 
ing with laughter, were holding little Fanny on 
his back, and she, half afraid, yet much delighted, 
was enjoying her ride round the garden on this 
new sort of horse. Mary, not quite so happy, 
was standing at the foot of the old gnarled 
apple-tree, coaxing and pitying the kitten which 
had there taken refuge from so formidable-look- 
ing an enemy as Oscar. 

At last, on the sight of his two young mis- 
tresses, Fanny's horse could no longer be kept 
in order, but fairly darted away from under her, 
leaving her happily in Bose's arms, cleared the 
little wicket gate at a bound, and proceeded 
nearly to throw Miss Dora down with his rough 
caresses. 

Laughing, and trying to quiet him, they came 
up to the gate, which Charlotte ran to open for 
b3 
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them, ** What a famous game at play !'' said 
Miss Dora, " only I am sorry Oscar is so ill-be- 
haved. Well, Kate, are you come to see the 
baby ?" 

" Yes, Miss Dora, mother is with Mrs. Lee,'* 
said Kate, looking very bright. 

" And Amy, where is she ? nursing, I suppose." 

"Yes," said Rose, looking very proud, "old 
Mrs. Brown was sent for away this morning, and 
mother says she thinks Amy and I can quite 
manage by ourselves." 

"Well, I hope you will all be useful little 
women," said Miss Edith. " Can Amy dress the 
baby ?" 

" She has not done it jet, Miss, but she is to 
try to-night. She always dresses Fanny, and 
has for a long time." 

And at this moment Amy came down stairs 
with the baby in her arms to show to Kate, and 
much pleased she was to have the two young 
ladies to look at him also, and to hear them say 
he was a very fine healthy looking fellow. The 
whole family were very much delighted with 
him, for he was the first boy after the ^ve girls, 
and a son and heir he was too, for the cottage 
with its gable ends with dark timbers, its little 
orchard and small field, had never had any owner 
but an Ambrose Lee, as far back as there was 
any record of any part of the parish belonging 
to any one, and the present Ambrose Lee had 
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sometimes thought that it would be a pity if 
it should go out of the name. He was indeed 
too good a man to be discontented at what was 
thought fit for him, and he was very fond of 
his daughters, but his wishes for a son to inherit 
his cottage had been just sufficient to make him 
very thankful for his birth. 

And how delighted the girls were with their 
brother need not be told, but can be easily guess« 
ed ; how happy Fanny was when she kissed his 
little tender cheek, how proud Mary was when 
she sat on her little stool and had him laid on 
her lap, how glad Charlotte that she could be 
trusted to carry him across the room, how Eose 
nursed him whenever she was at home, and 
would scarcely let Amy touch him, because she 
could have him all day long, and how Amy con- 
trived to make more of him than she had done of 
Charlotte, Mary, or Fanny. 

Amy could manage so well that Rose was not 
wanted to stay at home from school, but there 
now began a time of trouble and trial for her 
and all the girls who lived on the hill and went 
to school together. In Amy's absence there was 
no one among them of any weight or influence 
of character. Jane Long, who was the eldest, 
was slow, dull, low in the school, and more apt 
to follow others into mischief than to lead them 
right. Eose was the highest in the school among 
them, but her age, her self-sufficiency and love 
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of meddling, were not likely to dispose others to 
pay the attention to her which she often really 
deserved. One was nobody, the other tried too 
hard to be somebody. 

Influence is indeed a wonderful thing ; it comes 
to those who seek it not, and those who would 
gain it usually fail ; yet it is certain that every 
word we say, every act we do, passes not away, but 
leaves its effect for good or evil on others as 
well as ourselves. Let elder school-girls think 
of this, and recollect that the first class are as 
the elder sisters of a large family, able to be 
often even more useful than school-mistresses or 
teachers, who do not share the games, the con- 
versations, the feelings of the children, and bound 
by example and by warning to repress the evil 
and promote the good. The character of the 
first class will be that of the school ; the charac- 
ter of the school is more or less that of every 
school-child ; the character of the school-child is 
often that of the woman for life. If the upper 
girls are quarrelsome so will the younger ones ; 
if the upper girls use any sly tricks or under- 
hand ways, the lower ones will think them a 
matter of course; if the upper ones are disobedient 
or disrespectful, the younger will learn to de- 
spise authority ; if the great ones talk lightly 
or carelessly, or on subjects which they should 
never mention, the little ones will listen eagerly, 
do the same, and be injured for life. 
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This is a fearful thought^ but one which ought 
to be ever borne in mind : an evil spirit in the 
first class can and will do more harm than teach- 
ers, lessons, warnings, and punishments, can ever 
do good. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

BOSE MEETS A THOBN. 

The cottage in which Harriet Cleft lived was 
under the same roof as Mrs, Anstey's, with the 
two doors opening close together, and thus Har- 
riet was able to listen to much of what passed 
in Miss Edith and Miss Dora's visit, and what 
she did not hear, she filled up with guesses. 
The next day, therefore, it was all over the 
parish, that Jane Anstey had not only drunk 
the milk, but stolen the patchwork, and told a 
story. 

Very much grieved and very %ogry Jane was 
at the accusation, which many were inclined to 
believe. Her mother took it up, and having 
never been good friends with her neighbour, 
Mrs. Cleft, there were very angry disputes be- 
tween them, which were a sad example to their 
chDdren. The girls, though they knew it to be 
wrong, carried on their own quarrel as they went 
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to and from school, with much noise and vehe- 
mence. Besides this open dispute, there was 
the secret spite which Clementina Fielding bore 
to Emily Morris, which was constantly break- 
ing out in some way or other ; and there was a 
child named Martha Holland^ tall, stout, and 
strong of her age, who was a kind of tyrant over 
the little ones of the party on the hill, driving 
them, teazing them, snatching away their flowers, 
or pushing them into the dirt, and making them 
cry. 

Rose Lee strove hard to mend matters. A 
meeker, or more timid child would have been 
content with keeping herself and her little sisters 
out of mischief, but she was bent on being minded, 
and so she tried scolding, pleading, arguing, 
threatening to tell Mrs. Wright, Miss Edith, Mr. 
Howard, but all in vain. 

Both Harriet and Jane were her elders, and 
did not choose to listen to a child. Martha Hol- 
land, though more than two years younger, was 
much stronger than the slight little Rose, and 
knowing thio^fuU well, scrupled not boldly to 
answer, " I am not going to leave off for you." 
And as to Clementina, she had never much liked 
Rose, and even Amy and Charlotte did not stand 
so well with her since she had taken it into 
her head that they had taken Emily's part. She 
was displeased with them, and at the same time 
half ashamed of herself, though she did not by 
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any means understand the evil of her temper^ 
how shocking it was that she should like to see 
Emily in disgrace, be pleased when she lost her 
place, came in late, or did her work badly, look- 
ing on it as a sort of punishment to her for 
having so nearly been the cause of her death. 

To be sure Clementina learnt many lessons 
under different forms about forgiveness, but some- 
how it did not strike her that they had anything 
to do with herself, and if she had had this set 
before her by any kind friend, she would only 
have fancied that it was done out of unjust 
favour to Emily, and held aloof as she was now 
doing from Amy and Charlotte. 

One fine afternoon, as the children were walk- 
ing up the hill together, sad to say in no better 
spirit than usual, Jane Anstey chanced by mis- 
take to have taken up Harriet Cleft's bag, and 
Harriet, on discovering it, began, " There 1 Do 
you want to steal another bag, Miss Thief ?** 

" I am not a thief," cried Jane, in her turn 
calling Harriet names I do not like to mention 
here ; and more angry words followed from Har- 
riet to the same purpose. 

" Jane, how can you ?" exclaimed Rose. " Har- 
riet, do you see it was a mistake, you have got 
hers, you see. Now do be quiet ; how can you 
be so naughty ?" But no one heeded her, and 
at last, in her eagerness, she sprang to the top 
of the great stone on the common, and holding 
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out her bimd, began, ^^Now do pray stop and 
think how wrong this is I You know the Bible 
says that he that calls his brother a fool is in 
danger of hell fire, and those names" — 

" Listen to her ! listen to her I" cried Caroline 
Wallis, always ready for a bit of fun, and little 
caring whether it did good or harm, ^^ she is as 
good as a parson any day." 

" Caroline, that is very wrong, very wrong," 
cried Bose, with angry tears, '^ to laugh and mock 
just when I was trying to make peace !" 

" Dear me !" returned Caroline, " I was only 
calling them to listen, you ought to thank me ! 
Go on, go on, why you will come in time to preach 
as well as old MoUy Gabblethwayte, that preached 
out of a tub on Long Common." 

^^ Caroline I you naughty, mocking, wicked 
girl you !" and Rose could say no more, but 
almost out of her herself with anger, stamped her 
foot on the ground, and cried passionately. 

Caroline was really good-natured, though very 
thoughtless, and not fond of Rose's overbearing 
ways, and she would probably have proceeded 
to make it up the next minute, had not Jane Long 
given the alarm that Mr. Howard was coming 
out of old Joe Anstey's house, whereupon all the 
girls who had no mind to be caught and asked the 
cause of the disturbance, ran off as fast as they 
could. 

Perhaps Rose had a mind to be asked what was 
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the matter, for she sat still, sobbing and crying 
with all her might, Charlotte and Fannj stand- 
ing bj, not knowing what to do. 

Presently Mr. Howard came up, sapng, ^'my 
little girl, have you hurt yourself, what is the 
matter ?" 

" No sir, thank you sir, only— only Caroline 
Wallis has — has said I was like" — here came a 
terrible sob— "old Molly Gabblethwayte, that 
preached out of a tub !" 

" Well, I do not wonder you were vexed. Rose ; 
but try to leave off crying, and tell me why she 
called you so.*' 

" Because, sir, I was trying to make Harriet 
Cleft and Jane Anstey mind me, and leave off 
quarrelling and calling each other names, as they 
are always doing, sir." 

" No, do not tell me about them, but of your- 
self. How came Caroline Wallis to be displeased 
with you ?*' 

" She was not, sir, she only did it to mock and 
laugh, as she will at anybody, sir ; I can't do any- 
thing to make them behave better if the great 
ones will be so bad, sir. I have often told them 
I would tell you, but they do not heed me one bit." 

" I am sorry to hear of any one's ill behaviour," 
said Mr. Howard, " and I^ave no doubt that it 
is a great trial to you. Rose ; but perhaps they 
would attend to you better if you were careful, 
and kept your own temper." 
s 
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Rose hung her head, for she knew she was often 
hasty, and to-day had been very passionate. She 
wished to say that it was very hard to command 
herself when the others were so provoking, but 
she could not get it out ; however Mr. Howard 
seemed to guess at her thoughts, and said, '^I 
can well believe that there is much to vex you. 
Nothing is more painful than to have our good 
advice set aside or laughed at, but that is the 
very trial that we have to bear," 

The little girl looked up, for she thought it 
an honour that she should have a trial to bear. 
" Yes," said Mr. Howard, " it is the very thing 
that is set before you, to learn to be humble 
and meek, and to bear patiently after the example 
of— I see you know what I mean," he added, as 
Rose's low and reverent curtsey, as it were, sup- 
plied the place of the name which he did not utter. 
" And you know how to seek for the strength for 
the struggle." 

" By diligent prayer," whispered Rose. 

"Yes, my child, and may His blessing be 
with your prayers to make you obtain that 
grace." 

The next morning, just as the children were 
gathering to go to school together. Rose came 
running out of the l\^use with her fresh bright 
morning face, and holding out her hand to Caro- 
line, said, " Come, Carry dear, will you shake 
hands with me and make it up, for I am very 
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sorry I was so angry last evening, when you only 
meant it for fun." 

Caroline readily gave her hand, and even kissed 
her, saying " Well, Rose, you are a good little 
thing, I will say, and it was a shame in me to 
laugh at you, only you did look so funny at the 
top of the stone, and you know 'tis always the 
best "way to make those two laugh when they get 
to words, or there is no end to it." 

Caroline was right enough here, a laugh often 
does a great deal of good, but what the laugh is 
at is the important question. 

^^ And now," said Bose, '^ come in and see our 
baby. You will have time, for the bell has not 
begun, and I want you to see what a fine fellow 
he is. And he is to be christened next Sunday, 
and called Ambrose." 

" Charlotte," said Clementina, laying hold of 
her hand and stopping her as she was going to 
follow her sister and Caroline into the house, 
" did Mr. Howard tell Rose to beg her pardon, 
and make it up ?" 

'^ No, he never said anything about it," said 
Charlotte. 

" I would not have done it if anybody had told 
me," said Clementina. 

" O dear I would not you ? Why it would 
make one so uncomfortable not to have made up 
all one's quarrels," said Charlotte ; " it is so nice 
to feel it set right again, and nothing cross about 
one. All fresh and bright." 
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Some other child interrupted them, and the 
subject ended for the present, but not in Clemen- 
tina's mind. Rose's example was doing more for 
her than all her exhortations could do, and on 
that day those precepts of forgiveness, so often 
passed over, not comprehended, or unapplied, 
really spoke to Clementina's heart, and as she said 
to herself, seemed to be telling her again and 
again what a naughty girl she was. 

What further effect they had must be told 
another time. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

ANOTHER LOSS AND A DISCOVERY. 

Example has power beyond all precept. In vain 
liad Rose preached forgiveness, and in vain might 
she have continued to do so ; but when, only 
intending to do her own duty, and make her 
peace with Caroline, she willingly humbled her- 
self, she gave a lesson worth all the exhortations 
of one so young and childish. 

Clementina was a child whose thoughts and 
feelings did not come forth in words at the first 
moment, but gained strength by being dwelt upon 
and brooded over in the depths of her own mind ; 
and as her resentment against Emily had been 
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the feeling of weeks and months, rather than of 
minutes or hours, so now the conviction of the 
sinfulness of thus bearing malice began to gain 
ground upon her. The seed had been sown, and 
it grew silently but steadily, and with deep roots. 

Sometimes one lesson, sometimes another, a 
verse in a psalm, a sentence in a collect, a word 
of Miss Dora*s, was like a voice calling upon her 
to lay aside the leaven of malice and wickedness, 
iand assuring her of the happiness to be gained 
by forgiveness. 

She had learned to say her prayers with atten- 
tion and reverence ; and many a night, as she lay 
in bed, did the thought come back upon her — 
" Will God forgive me, as I have not forgiven 
Emily Morris?" 

Then she tried to comfort herself with some- 
thing like this : " I have forgiven her now ! I do 
not wish her to get into disgrace now as I used 
to wish. I had rather she was good. Yes, I 
have forgiven her I'* 

Something, however, told her that this was 
not all, she ought to do something more. Rose 
had not stopped here. Then she considered that 
Rose's had been a much less affair, little more 
than a laughing matter, and settled in an instant, 
whereas her own was really great ; she had been 
in danger of death, and besides it was so long ago 
— a whole summer had passed, and one which to 
her appeared at least half her life. If, the first 
s3 
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time of coming out after her recovery, she had 
sought Emilj, and made friends with her, it would 
have been different. She wished she had done 
so, but now what would it be to stir it up afresh. 

These thoughts used to come upon her at nighty 
and she would resolve to make it up ; but with 
morning light they were too apt to pass away. 
Her mother's talk, the daily round of employment, 
play with other children, and the sight of Emily's 
own careless reckless ways, all aided to drive 
away these better feelings, until some of her 
lessons renewed them, or they returned with in- 
creased force in the silence of night. 

There was much danger, that if she did not 
act on the warnings of her conscience, it would 
in time become silent, and her heart hardened. 
Even if she did forget her former angry feelings, 
it was by no means the same as asking pardon 
for them, since the trace would still be on her 
soul, the stain on her baptismal robe, unwashed 
out by repentance. 

In the meantime much had happened. Little 
Ambrose Lee was christened, his godmother 
being Mrs. Grey, and his godfathers, his uncle 
Walter Lee, who lived in the ne^xt parish, and 
old Sergeant Kingsley. All the sisters, down to 
little Fanny, went to church, and very happy they 
were, and afterwards the godfathers and god- 
mothers drank tea at the Lees' house. 

It was a delightful evening in July, and as the 
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grown party in the cottage were quite as many 
as could sit there comfortably, the younger ones, 
that is to say, the five sisters, with Kate Grey, 
Elizabeth Kingsley, and Clementina Fielding, 
whom Charlotte had begged leave to invite, had 
their tea in the garden, on a table which, with 
great merriment, Amy and Eose cAitrived, by 
laying their mother's ironing-board across the 
top of a wheelbarrow. They sat upon the 
children's little stools, on logs of wood, and Char- 
lotte upon a flower-pot turned upside down. 

Elizabeth said it put her in mind of her 
grandfather's stories about his adventures in 
Spain and in India, and the odd contrivances that 
he had been obliged to make. Then she repeated 
his story about a whirlwind in India, when the 
troops were halting in the course of a march, how 
all the tents were thrown down, half smothering 
the men under them, and the fires blown about 
in all directions, while the men were running 
about either to catch their clothes or their dinner. 
The other girls were much amused, and Rose 
said, " I know India in the school-map very welL 
Is not it very hot there ?" 

" O dear, yes," said Elizabeth, " all the people 
there — the natives, I mean — are nearly black, 
and wear scarcely any clothes ; and hardly any- 
body else can do any work there. The parade 
— ^that is the soldiers exercising, you know — is 
obliged to be quite early in the morning, because 
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they could not bear themselves if they waited till 
after the sun is up." 

" And what do they do the rest of the day ?" 
asked Kate. 

" Why, what some of them do is to teach parr 
rots to talk." 

" Teach parrots ! Oh ! Bessie, how do they 
do that ?" 

" I will tell you. They hang the parrot's cage 
just inside the top of a well, for they must be in 
the dark, you know, to learn welL And then 
they lie down with their head just over, and say 
the words that the parrot is to learn. We used 
to have one that my poor father taught, only it 
died in the cold winter." 

" That must be a funny way of learning," said 
Kate. " I wonder if it would make Fanny learn 
to talk any faster ?" 

" Well, and they have such lots of servants," 
said Elizabeth ; '^ my mother had five black ser- 
vants aU to herself." 

" I should like that," said Clementina, as if she 
thought it very grand. 

'^O but you would not, Clemmy," said Elizabeth, 
looking grieved ; " where it is so hot you cannot 
do anything. And it makes people die. All my 
little brothers and sisters died there while they 
were babies, and my father and mother ; and if 
it had not been for a good black woman that took 
care of me, grandfather says Ishould have died too." 
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*'And do you remember anjrthing about it^ 
Bessie ?" 

" Oh, no I I was only two years old when we 
came home, you know ; only grandfather has 
talked to me so much about it, that I seem to re- 
member it all. And we have got some such 
curious things that grandfather brought home." 

" Ah ! I have seen some of those," said Rose, 
" that time when I went home from school with 
you, Bessie, and you showed me your beautiful 
box of things." 

" O that was what you told us about, Rose," 
said Charlotte, *^the man riding on a turkey- 
cock." 

" O what is it ? — what is it ? — ^man on a turkey- 
cock ?" cried the others. 

" 'Tis a picture," said Elizabeth, " on a sort of 
pasteboard, that the black Indian people use for 
putting their paper against when they -write, for 
they hold it in their hands instead of sitting at a 
table. And grandfather says the man on the 
turkey-cock is an Indian idol." 

" O show us— do show us, Bessie," cried the 
little girls. " Do bring it to school to-morrow, 
and show us." 

" I should think," said Kate, " that Miss Edith 
would like very much to see it. She was telling 
us the other day about the poor people that are 
heathens still." 

^'Well, I will, if grandfather will give me 
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leave," said Elizabeth. " I should like to show it 
to the ladies." 

The next day, accordinglj, Elizabeth brought 
to school a verj curious square green stiff piece 
of leather, much glazed and shining, and with 
a very curious figure of an Indian prince, with 
rings in his ears and nose, seated on a turkey- 
cock, painted upon it in bright colours. The 
children admired it very much, and it was handed 
about from one to the other just before dinner. 
At dinner-time, when Elizabeth went out to 
play, she shut it up within the cover of her 
copy-book in order to keep it safe. In the after- 
noon, when Miss Edith and Miss Dora came in, 
Kate told them, with a curtsey, that Elizabeth 
Kingsley had something curious from India, that 
she thought they would like to see ; and, with a 
smile of pleasure, the little girl went to the 
drawer of the desk to fetch it. 

But behold it was not there, and she turned 
round with a blank face of dismay. 

" Perhaps you did not put it in your own 
copy-book," said Miss Edith, coming up to the 
drawer, and helping to search through all the 
books. But in green, blue, and brown — ^beneath 
multiplication tables and tables of weights and 
measures — through round hand, large and single 
lined — ^amid bad writing and good, they searched in 
vain ; and Elizabeth stood by, with flushed cheeks 
and tearful eyes, almost despairing of her treasure. 
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Again from beginning to end did they search, 
the drawer was pulled out and turned upside 
down, and questions were asked and answered 
in vain. Mrs. Wright said she was the more 
grieved at the loss, because the affair of the 
patchwork had never been cleared up ; and 
since that time and before it there had been so 
many lesser losses of balls of cotton, thimbles, 
slate pencils, and other such things, that she 
could not but believe that there must be some 
thief in the school. 

Miss Edith decided that every child must be 
searched before any one was allowed to quit the 
school, and she stood by to watch while Mrs. 
Wright examined them, good ones as well as 
bad, without distinction. She looked into their 
bags and pockets, and even felt» to be sure that 
they had hid nothing within their stays. 

But nothing was to be found, and Elizabeth 
was beginning to cry, and Miss Edith to look 
puzzled, when Rose Lee suddenly exclaimed, " I 
see something sticking out of the crack of the old 
press." 

The press, which was used for keeping the 
prize books in, and not often opened, had a door 
of which the boards had started a little asunder, 
so as to leave a good wide crevice between them, 
and peeping out of this, Rose's quick eyes had 
spied one gold and green corner of Elizabeth's 
Indian curiosity. It was drawn forth and claimed 
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in a moment with deliglit, but both Miss Edith 
and Mrs. Wright still looked grave. 

" Could one of the little ones have poked it in 
there in play T asked Miss Dora. 

"No, Miss," said Mrs. Wright, "they were 
none of them in here then. But I think I can 
tell who it is," added she, fixing her eyes on a 
child who returned her look with a bold un- 
abashed stare, though she could not help trem- 
bling. " When I came into school this afternoon, 
Louisa Barton was kneeling down doing -some- 
thing to the press, and when I came in and 
asked her what she was about, she gave such a 
jump that I was sure she was after no good. 
She is the guilty one, I have no doubt. Miss 
Edith." 



CHAPTER XXin. 



BECONCILIATIOSr. 



It was already late, when the discovery of 
Louisa Barton's theft was made, and after a few 
moments' consultation with Miss Edith, Mrs. 
Wright read evening prayers and dismissed the 
school, still keeping Louisa with her, and setting 
off immediately after with her for Mr. Howard's. 
The girls went out of school in more silence 
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than usual. Only the harder and more thought- 
less talked at their ease, and said they had never 
liked Louisa ; thej wondered if she had got any 
other things that had been lost, they thought her 
mother must know of it. Even Elizabeth Kings- 
ley and Rose Lee were subdued ; the first could 
talk of severe punishments, and judge harshly 
enough, enjoying the excitement of suspicion, but 
it silenced her and saddened her to see the fault 
so clearly and suddenly brought home, it was 
like a blow. Nor did Rose feel willing to triumph 
in her former certainty of the innocence of both 
Emily and Jane ; she felt rather as if the whole 
school was disgraced, and was too much shocked 
for many words. 

As for Clementina, her first feeling was ex- 
pressed in words to Charlotte. " How I wish I 
had spoken to Emily before I" 

" Spoken to Emily, how do you mean ?" 

" O nonsense, never mind," replied Clementina, 
in a voice that sounded almost cross. 

" But what ? do tell me, Clemmy, did you 
think of telling her that you did not think she 
took your patchwork ?" 

" Aye, and all about that, but now it is of no 
use." 

" What, because it is plain that it must have 
been Louisa ?" said Charlotte. " Yes, but you 
might say you had not thought so for a long 
time." 

T 
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" It IS of no use," repeated Clementina, " she 
would not care." 

Charlotte hardly knew what to answer, and 
walked on silently, but presently said, '^ I think 
she would care though." 

^^ O no, not she, she does not mind any thing 
much." 

"Yes, but she does, I am sure of it," said 
Charlotte. " You don't know how she cried and 
how miserable she was when you were almost 
drowned, and about poor Philip." 

" Was she ?" said Clementina, thoughtfully. 

"O yes, yes, she said she should never be 
happy again. I don't think any one, not even 
poor Margaret Grant, took on as she did." 

"If I spoke to her at all, I would say some- 
thing about that," said Clementina. "I mean 
that — ^that — " and tears came into her eyes. 
" I don't know why it makes me cry, but I am 
sorry I have had an ill-wiU to her ever since. I 
did not know then that it was wrong, but I do 
now, and I am very sorry I have done so many 
cross, spiteful things to her." 

" Have you ? I did not know it," said 
Charlotte. "I am sure you are not spiteful, 
Clemmy." 

" O yes, but I am, I have done lots of naughty 
things to her. There was that day I told of her 
jumping on the stone with the boys, when Miss 
Edith was so angry with us for telling tales ; 
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and another time I rubbed out her sum 
sUly." 
. " O Clemmy, how could you do that ?** 

" I don't know. It was very naughty, and I 
am very sorry for it now, and I don't think I 
shall be comfortable till I have told her, but I 
don't know how, and I don't like it. I wish I 
could do it like Rose, and have it all over, but 
that I never can do.** 

Charlotte thought a little while : ** It would be 
very disagreeable now it has gone on so long," 
said she, " but it would be dreadful never to do 
it at all. Suppose we ask Amy the best 
way?" 

''No, no, no, I know Amy could not tell me 
how to manage, and I won*t have any body hear 
of it. I am sure I can never do it." 

'' O but that would be a sad thing, Clemmy, it 
must be quite a weight, to have all that quarrel 
not made up." 

"Well, there, I can't help it. Never mind, 
Charlotte, here we are at h(«ie." 

Charlotte stood thoughtful for a minute or 
two, then ran after Clementina to her own door, 
and called her eagerly. She was telling her 
mother about the event of the afternoon, and 
answered, " I can't come now," in rather a pet- 
tish tone, and Charlotte, at the same time, was 
rather sharply summoned by Rose, and told not 
to be going after play now, but to come and 
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drive up the geese. It was only as good tem- 
pered a child as Charlotte, who would have come 
so readily and cheerfully. The geese were 
fetched, the cows milked, the supper eaten, and 
the things put away, and at last Charlotte 
managed to run across the common to the Field- 
ings' house, and again call Clemmy. 

" Well," said she, coming out, with something 
impatient in her tone, "I do wish' I had said 
nothing to you." 

" But, Clemmy, dear, I wanted to tell you, I 
have thought of such a nice plan. Suppose I 
go and tell Emily that you would like to tell her 
you are sorry, and then you know you would 
have nothing to do but to kiss and shake hands, 
and it would be all right again." 

Clementina was not at first satisfied, she said 
it would seem siUy, but Charlotte at length 
managed to prevail with her, and she consented 
to let her become peacemaker. 

It was no easy task that Charlotte had taken 
upon herself, as she soon found. Emily was in 
no mood to listen willingly to her, she was at 
play with Jane Anstey and several others, and in 
too wild, careless spirits, to have much attention 
to spare for the quiet little voice that beg- 
ged her to come and hear what she had to 
say. 

" Can't you say it here, and have done with 
it ?" said Emily, impatiently. 
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" No, no, indeed I can't, it is a secret," 

"A secret, a secret, O let me hear it," cried 
Jane* " I shall come and listen." 

'^ No, pray don't Jane, I promised that no one 
should hear but Emily." 

" Well, then," said Emily, rather invited by 
the mention of a secret, " I'll como— don't you, 
Jane — it is a secret for me." 

But Jane was determined to tease, and all the 
time Charlotte and Emily were walking up and 
down together, she kept hopping round them, 
just within ear-shot, and now and then calling 
out, "01 hear 1" " Is it about Louisa Barton, 
Emily ?" " Come, you are very secret !" and 
just as Emily was really beginning to listen with 
some attention, and be rather moved at hearing 
that Clementina wished to feel at peace with her, 
Jane came slily behind, and gave her a great 
push, which nearly sent her down on her nose, 
then ran away with a rade laugh. It is a sad 
thing when children will not practise Chidstian 
courtesy towards each other. This rudeness 
broke up the conversation. Charlotte heard the 
clock at the great house strike seven, and know- 
ing that her mother would be displeased if she 
stayed out later, anxious as she was to arrange 
poor Clementina's affairs, she told Emily she 
must go, and in she went. Rose and Fanny 
begged to know where she had been, and teased 
her a good deal with questions, but she would 
t3 
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not tell them any thing about it, and went to bed 
full of anxiety for the morrow. 

Emily went home, after scolding Jane for her 
rudeness, and rather roughly and crossly refusing 
to tell her what Charlotte had to say. She had 
not much thought, yet now she was for once so 
much surprised, that she did a little reflect, and 
perhaps it was not unfortunate that she had had 
no time to argue that it had been very wrong 
and spiteful of Clementina to bear malice against 
her, for an accident which was not her fault. 

For that it was not her fault, she would surely 
have said, had she been taxed with it, though 
when alone with her own self, conscience still 
was alive enough to tell her that she was by no 
means free from blame. She fell asleep, in some 
degree softened, and greatly wondering what was 
to happen to-morrow. 

What was to happen then, depended upon 
Clementina, and she had prepared herself for it. 
" Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them 
that trespass against us," had been no mere form 
of words as she knelt by her bedside, night and 
morning, and, from the ^'Author of Peace and 
Lover of Concord," she received strength of 
mind enough to humble herself and seek to be 
reconciled. 

She watched for £mily on her way to school, 
and ran up to meet her. ''Emily," said she, 
" wiU you shake hands ? I am very sorry." 
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" Never mind, Clemmy, it is all right. Don't 
think any more of it. See, here are the others 
coming." 

This was aU that passed, but it was enough for 
Clementina, who could now feel at ease, when 
her voice joined in the evening hymn — 

That with the world, myself and Thee, 
I, ere I sleep, at peace may be. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE WORST OP TROUBLES, 

It is not pleasant to dwell on Louisa Barton's sad 
fault and punishment, nor perhaps is it the sub^ 
ject most useful for such as are likely to read this 
story. Actual stealing is so great an offence in 
the eyes even of this world, that there is little 
temptation for the children of respectable parents. 
Yet they should remember that this is no merit 
on their part; and if they give way to their 
present temptations to selfishness, uhfaimess, or 
to want of truth and uprightness in their dealings, 
it may be as great a sin in them as more positive 
crime in persons with less teaching and fewer 
restraints. 

Poor Louisa had parents whose honesty had 
been often suspected, and she herself had dways 
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been a wild, rude, disagreeable girl, with whom 
the young ladies and Mrs. Wright had borne 
patiently, in hopes that time might work a 
change, and that some of the high traths which 
she was so often repeating might at length touch 
her heart. But when it was proved that for 
weeks and weeks she had carried on a system of 
pilfering, and had constantly told falsehoods to 
conceal her thefts, what could be felt by her 
teachers but hopeless grief and heart-sickness ? 

It was decided that it was not right to keep 
her at school any longer where her example 
might do mischief, and she would have the 
opportunity of carrying on her former habit ; 
and Mr. Howard told the other children that 
they had better not play with her, nor have any- 
thing to do with her, though still they must be 
sorry for her fault, and pray that grace might be 
given her to repent. 

" I don't know why," said Elizabeth Eangsley, 
but it makes me feel very sorry. I cannot think 
how it was that I thought it would be rather — 
that I should rather like it if Emily Morris 
had been found out — ^" 

"I know just what you mean, Bessie," said 
Kate Grey, who had been with her into the shop. 
"One felt anxious and angry then, and only 
wanted to have it cleared up ; but now one only 
feels shocked and sorry." 

" Aye," said^lizabeth ; but I thought then I 
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should rather like to be shocked. Was not that 
very odd, Kate ?" 

Kate had something of the same feeling herself, 
but she did not understand it, and so she only 
said "Yes." 

" I am sure," continued Elizabeth, " I could 
not go talking about it, like a funny bit of news, 
as Rose Lee and some of them were doing." 

" No, certainly not," said Kate ; " and you saw 
Amy stopped Rose as soon as she could." 

" Perhaps it is because it is all along of me," 
said Elizabeth. 

" I do not know about that," said Kate 5 " she 
has been stealing from all of us in turn, you 
know. I am sure she must have got my blue 
housewife, that mother was so angry with me for 
losing. Well, it is a sad pity ; and now she is 
turned out of school I don't see how she is to 
learn better." 

" Yes ; but as Mr. Howard said, it might 
teach the little ones to be as bad if she stayed 
there." 

" To be sure. Oh ! it is quite right that bad 
people should be turned out, only it is a sad thing. 
Do you know what used to be done with wicked 
people in the Church, Bessie ?" 

" Were they turned out ?" 

" Something like it. Miss Edith once told me 
a whole history about it — about an Emperor who 
had put all the people in one city to death un- 
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justly, and bow the good Bishop would not let 
him come into Church till he had repented. 
She has a picture of the Bishop turning him 
awaj from the door, and he entreating to be 
let in." 

"And did he repent r 

" O yes, he was very sorry, and next time his 
people offended him he behaved quite differently ; 
so he was absolved and taken back again. O, 
now I recollect who the Bishop was. It was St 
Ambrose, he that wrote the ' Te Deum,' the hymn 
between the lessons, you know." 

" But being expelled from school is not like 
being kept out of Church in that way." 

" Not quite ; but it is as great a punishment as 
can be for one of us, and I think the Emperor's 
friends must have felt as sorry as we do for 
Louisa. I am sure I am much sadder than even 
when poor Philip Grant was drowned." 

"That puts me in mind of something that 
grandfather said that I have never forgotten," 
said Elizabeth. "Mrs. Rowden came in and 
talked about what a dreadful thing it was for his 
father and mother to lose such a good boy, and he 
said, 'Depend upon it, Mrs. Rowden, a losslike that 
is sure to be a blessing. There is many a father 
and mother that would be happier in having 
such a dead son as Philip than the living ones 
that make their hearts sore.' So when she was 
gone I asked him about it, and he said — ' Yes, 
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Bessie, sin is worse than death.' And he went 
on to tell me aboat his eldest son, my uncle 
Tom, and how he was wounded in the battle 
of Waterloo, and died in the hospital at Brussels, 
and how grandfather thought nothing could ever 
be worse sorrow ; but he found there was, for 
he always could think of him that he had stood 
out against the other soldiers' bad ways, and he 
had died in his duty, and so there was hope in 
his death. Then he told me of my aunt EUen, 
how she died when they were sailing over the 
broad sea, and they threw her overboard, down 
into the depths, and the waves closed over her ; 
but that was not the worst, for she had always 
been trying hard to do what was right, and loved 
her Bible and Prayer-book and good books, and 
the Bible says, ' the sea will give up her dead,' 
and so she is as sure to rise as those that lie in 
the Church-yard. And then he told me of my 
own poor father and mother that both died in 
one day of the terrible Indian cholera, and left 
him with no one to care about but poor little me, 
that was a baby two months old ; but still he 
said that was not the worst, for 'twas only the 
Sunday before that they had all received the 
Holy Sacrament together, and he knew they were 
all joined together still, and me too, for I was 
christened that same Sunday. And then I asked 
him what it was that was the worst of all, and he 
said, no, he did not think he could tell me. And 
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it was not about grandmother, I am sure, for he 
has often talked to me about her death, long and 
long ago. But, Kate, I think I know what it 
was, for among our old books that I dust, there 
" is one or two, a Testament and some more, with 
Richard Kingslej written in them ; and once I 
asked grandfather who that was, for his own name 
is George, and I did not know whose they could 
be, and he only said, ' One of your uncles,' and 
never said any more. So I think uncle Richard 
must have done something very bad. Don't you, 
Kate r 

" I think I have heard something of it," said 
Kate ; " but I don't quite like to tell you, for fear 
your grandfather should not like it." 

"O, but do, Kate. I don't think he would, 
mind my knowing, only he could not bear to say 
it himself." 

" Then Bessie, only don't say anything of it to 
him. I have heard tell that your uncle Richard 
took to bad ways, and got punished three or four 
times, and at last, just before the regiment went 
to India, he deserted, and ran away, and neyer 
was heard of more. I have heard father and 
mother say so when they talked of how good Ser- 
geant Kingsley is, and how many troubles he has 
had, and that the worst of all." 

'^ Yes, it must be. Poor grandfather I" said 
Elizabeth. ^^ And he does not know whether he 
is alive, or dead, or whether he is good again or as 
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bad as ever ? O, I don't wonder he says sin is 
worse than death ! I hope I shall never give 
him any such sad trouble !" 

"Indeed, I hope not," said Kate. "I hope 
we never shall either of us do anything very 
wrong." 

" You know, Kate, it is a good thing that one 
can always keep from giving our friends the 
worst grief of all. We can't help it if we die, 
but we can help being wicked." 

" Not we, Bessie." 

" Aye, I know, but we shall have help, and 
more when we are confirmed. Shan't you be 
confirmed soon, Kate ?" 

*^ Yes ; Amy, and Honor, and EUen, and I, 
shall all be old enough next year, and I hope we 
shall be fit," said Kate ; " but now, Bess, I must 
run home, I have dawdled talking to you much 
too long." 

'^ And I must run home too," said Elizabeth, 
" or grandfather will be waiting for his tea. Dear 
old grandfather, I hope I shall never make him 
sorry I" 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 



KATE S SECBET. 



One fine autumn day, as Kate Grey was coming 
home from school, she heard voices before she 
came quite up to the lodge, and as she left the 
wood, and came out upon the little glade, she saw 
her father leaning on his gun, and standing half 
in and half out of the door, while old Oscar was 
capering round him with delight, and the spaniels 
Ijiag on the ground at his feet, tired with their 
day's work. 

" Well," he was sajring, " Fm glad if it is so. 
He is a very nice gentlemen as ever I saw ; so 
cheerful spoken and pleasant, and almost as good 
a shot as Mr. Edmund ; but, as I said before, I 
never heard anything of it.** 

"But I assure you, Mr. Grey, I am convinced 
of it," replied a voice which Kate knew to belong 
to Mrs. Grace, the lady's maid, and as her father 
made room for her to pass, she saw her seated in 
the old oak chair which Mr. Edmund used to call 
the throne. Mrs. Grace was a very grand per- 
sonage, and Kate had only once seen her at the 
lodge before, and she was sure she must have 
something wonderful to tell, more especially as 
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Mrs. Grey, like her husband, was looking eager 
and interested. After receiving a friendly nod 
from the guest, Kate sat down on a low stool 
and went on with her knitting, listening with all 
her might, while Mrs. Grace continued : " I tell 
you 'tis as certain as day-light to any one who 
has an eye in their head. Why, what has he 
been staying with his brother ever so long for ? 
You may say it is for the shooting, Mr. Grey, 
but I say it was for other game. Why, for one 
morning that he is out with Mr. Edmund and 
you, he is three in the drawing-room with the 
ladies, reading, and drawing, and talking. And 
in the evening, such singing — ^if you were but 
to come to the top of the stairs and listen I" 

'^ Ah, Miss Edith always had a sweet voice of 
her own," said Mrs. Grey. " I like to hear it so 
clear and soft in the singing at Church." 

" Well, depend upon it, Mrs. Grey, Mr. Louisa 
Howard likes the sound of it as well as ever you 
do, and I have reason to say so, for didn't he stay 
up at the house, talking with Mr. Manuel's, two 
hours at least after the ladies were gone to bed." 

" That would seem as if it was the squire's 
voice that he liked so much," said the gamekeeper, 
dryly. 

" Well, but hear me out^ Mr, Grey ; I never 
can bear to go to bed till master is gone up, and 
all quiet, and I was just looking over the banis- 
ters as master went to the door with him, when I 
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heard him, that is, Mr. Manners, saj, ^Then 
Edith shall give you her own answer to-morrow.* 
So this morning Miss Manners was shut up ever 
so long with her papa and mamma in the study, 
and presently Mr. Louis Howard came, and she 
walked up and down the garden with him, I 
don't know how long, and then when he ^ent 
away, out came Mrs. Manners and Miss Dora 
both, and sat down under the acacia tree with her 
and kissed her. I saw it all from my work-room 
window. Now, does not that look something 
like it, Mrs. Grey ?" 

" Yes, to be sure it does, and I am very glad 
of it ; he must be a very good gentleman, indeed, 
if he is like our Mr. Howard," said Mrs. Grey, 
** and I don't know where you would find Miss 
Edith's equal I Dear me, to think how short a 
time it was ago that she was a little baby in my 
arms!" 

" Aye, I thought you would be glad to hear it, 
Mrs. Grey, so I came down to you the first 
moment I could spare." 

" I thank you, I am sure we are very much 
obliged to you," said Mrs. Grey ; " but — but I 
suppose we had better say nothing of it till we 
hear more. Most likely they would not wish it 
to be known yet." 

" Yes, yes, of course, that is always the way," 
said Mrs. Grace ; '^ I am sure I shaU be as close 
as wax about it, you may depend upon me ; I 
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would not have it said I was a spreader of re- 
ports, not I, but after all it is sure to get abroad. 
Why, the servants' hall was full of it all day ; 
and there is Jessy, the laundry maid, she is gossip 
enough I'm sure to let it . all over the village by 
this time. One can't expect those giddy girls 
to be like people of discretion, you know," added 
she, with a wink to Kate. " lliey can't keep a 
secret, not they." 

"But I do expect Kate to hold her tongue 
when she knows it is right, and my desire," said 
Charles Grey, very gravely. 

"Well, then, you must be a mighty clever 
father, and Kate a mighty good girl," said Mrs. 
Grace. " That is all I have to say ! And now 
I must be going, Mrs. Grey, or I shan't be in 
time to dress my ladies. Good morning to you, 
and mark me if we don't all have a pair of white 
gloves before the year is over." 

So Mrs. Grace took her leave, while Kate, 
who only late in the conversation had fully 
understood her, sat in a trance of amazement 
" Miss Edith going to be married ! What a 
sight it will be I Shall we have a feast, I won- 
der I But, oh ! dear, what shall we do without 
her ?" 

" She is a dear, sweet young lady, I know that," 
said Mrs. Grey, " and I hope and trust she will 
be happy, as I am sure she ought to be. Mr. 
Louis Howard has a kind, nice face. Do you 

c3 
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know what he is Charles ; has he an estate of his 
own, or has he a profession ?'' 

" I believe he is some sort of a lawyer that 
lives in London," replied Grey. " I have seen 
him sometimes when he has been out with Mr. 
Edmund quite like one wild with the pleasure of 
being in the woods and fields, vaulting over gates 
and ditches, and praising up the sun-rise, and the 
corn-fields, and views, and colours of the trees, as 
if he had never seen the like before ; and when 
Mr. Edmund laughed and said I was wondering 
at him, he turned round and asked if I did not 
think him half cracked, saying no one who had 
not tried could guess the change from law and 
London to green fields and woods." 

" Then my poor Miss Edith will have to live 
in London ! Dear I dear ! how will she like that, 
and how will her mamma and Miss Dora ever do 
without her," said Mrs. Grey. 

"I wonder when the wedding will be, and 
whether we shall be allowed to go into Church,'* 
said Kate; *'how I should like to see Miss 
Edith all in white like a bride. And oh dear ! 
I dare say we shall see a great bride-cake all 
over sugar ! How much there will be to tell 
Amy." 

^'Take care about telling Amy before you 
know you may," said the keeper ; " I would 
not have you gossip about what you've no right 
to say." 
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" I thought it was not right of Mrs. Grace to 
come and tell all this," said Kate, " if she thought 
they did not want it to be known." 

" No doubt of that," said Mrs. Grey ; " I was 
quite vexed to be listening all the time, knowing 
it was the last thing they would like." 

"A peeping, prying, gossipping thing," said 
Grey. 

" But, father, she could not help seeing it," 
said Kate. 

"Perhaps not," said Mrs. Grey, "but that 
should have made her more careful. Now, mind 
this, Kate, against you are in service. People 
are greatly in the power of their servants ; they 
cannot hide from them much which it would 
grieve them to have told abroad, and at the same 
time, only seeing part, servants do not half know 
the cause of what comes before them. No one 
can guess what harm may be done, or false reports 
spread, from servants talking about their master's 
affairs." 

"Fm sure," said her husband, "if I had such 
a servant as Mrs. Grace, with that tongue, I 
would soon make a clear house of her." 

" She is a good woman enough in the main," 
said Mrs. Grey. 

" I wish I might only just tell Amy," said 
Kate, ** she is silent enough, I am sure." 

"*Only just,' goes a long way," said her 
mother. " Amy would * only just' tell her father 
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and mother and Rose, and Rose would ^ only just' 
teU all the parish." 

" But they will hear it any way," said Kate ; 
" Mrs. Grace won't hold her tongue, if there were 
not all the other servants ; and all the girls will 
he asking me if it is true, and wondering I have 
not told them, and what shall I say ?" 

" Say you do not know anything for certain," 
said her father. 

" Oh, but that will not satisfy them — ^they will 
go on asking what I do know. You do not know 
what some of them are like, father ; Caroline 
Wallis, and Emily, and Rose, they will never let 
me alone." 

"It is hard to tell you what to do, indeed, 
Kate," said her mother ; " for I would not have 
you behave as if you really knew more than they, 
and were keeping something back. If you try, 
you will see what is right at the moment, and you 
will make it all much safer and easier if you do 
not begin by putting on an important look as 
some silly girls might do, so as to lead them to think 
you have a secret, and so begin to question you." 
" Yes, I know just what you mean, mother. 
When Emily Morris knew beforehand that we 
were going to have white tippets, she looked so 
silly about it, that we all guessed she had some- 
thing to telL Well, I will try and keep the secret 
well ; I know there is a great deal in the Pro- 
verbs about keeping secrets." 
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For the next two or three days Kate's secret 
was a heavy burthen to herself from the feeling 
which is always unpleasant to a frank, open 
spirit, that the lips must not tell wliat most 
occupies the mind. She did tolerably well at 
school, for she put all her attention to her lessons, 
and had none to spare for other thoughts ; and 
when talking to the rest, there was much of the 
usual village news and of their own little affairs 
to occupy her ; but as she went to and fro through 
the lonely wood, it often seemed as if it would be 
quite a relief to have some one to tell. She 
would even say aloud to herself, '^ Miss Edith is 
going to be married !" and then laugh to herselfv 
and give a skip and dance at the thought of being 
so much wiser than the rest. "Mother," said 
she, one day as she came in, " I have just recol- 
lected what I am like. It is a funny story that 
Miss Edith told us one day, about King Midas, 
shall I tell you ? It is a story that was made by 
the old heathen Greeks, but she said we might 
learn something from it ; and now I see what 
it is.'* 

" Well, let me hear, I think I remember some- 
thing about it in one of the old nursery books." 

" Well then. King Midas was a very covetous 
man, and when his heathen god, Apollo, asked 
him what gift he would like best, he said he 
would like to make everything into gold that 
he touched. So ApoUo granted his wish, and at 
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first he was very much pleased, for when he 
took hold of a tree, directly it was all gold ; and 
so it was with all he once touched — ^it all was 
gold ; and he thought he should be the richest 
man in the world. But soon he found it would 
not do, for when he began to eat, his food turned 
into hard gold, and the instant he tried to drink, 
he found a lump of gold in his mouth instead 
of a drop of water, so that he was obliged to 
beg and pray that he might lose this power of 
making gold before he was quite starved to 
death." 

^^ It is plain enough what to learn from that," 
said Mrs. Grey, " that it is not riches that do 
people good alone, and how often we ask blindly 
for what would be our misery. But how are you 
like that) Kate ?" 

" Stop a bit, mother, and hear the end. Apollo, 
his god, you know, did grant his prayer, and 
made him as he was before, except that to punish 
him for being so foolish, his ears were turned 
into ass's ears. So to hide these ears he had a 
very high crown, which he always wore, and 
no one ever knew of them, except his barber, 
who was made to swear to keep the secret 
faithfully. And only think, the barber did not 
know what to do for want of telling some one, 
till at last he put his head into a bunch of 
reeds, and whispered, ^' King Midas has the ears 
of an ass." And the story goes, that whenever 
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the reeds rustled in the wind, they always said, 
King Midas has the ears of an ass." Now, I 
think our trees are like the reeds, for all along 
as I walked through the wood, they all said^ 
" Miss Edith's going to be married," 

" You will do very well if you speak to no 
one but the trees," said Mrs. Grey. 

The next day or two were more trying to Kate ; 
Kose and Amy met her, open-mouthed, exclaim- 
ing, " Kate, Kate, they say Miss Edith's going to 
be married, come and tell all about it." 

" I do not know anything for certain," said 
Kate. 

" Oh, but tell us what you do know." 

"I have only heard some talk of the servants," 
said Kate, " and please don't ask me any more, 
for father and mother both told me not to talk, 
for it is all guess and gossip." 

This was enough to stop the Lees. Bose said, 
" Oh ! dear, how vexing, I thought you would 
have known all about it," and Amy, "Very 
well, then we won't say anymore," and there was 
an end of it ; but Caroline Wallis, Harriet Cleft, 
and two or three more were not so easily silenced, 
and went on asking questions, and telling what 
they had heard themselves, with a " Now, Kate, 
is that true ?" which was very trying, except 
when she had the comfort of being able to say, 
** I don't know." Then she was accused of being 
close, and sly, and cross, and various foolish 
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things were said which made her almost ready to 
tell all she knew, in self-defence ; but she man- 
aged bravely, kept her temper, and often made a 
joke, which had the effect of turning away their 
attention. Her standing in the school, and her 
high character, were also in her favour, for the 
others could not well ask her impertinent ques- 
tions, and were sufficiently in the habit of mind- 
ing what she said to be silenced when she told 
them not to talk nonsense* 

Yet she made up her mind that a secret was a 
very disagreeable thing, and she hoped never to 
have another. 

In a fortnight's time, however, all this talk 
died way ; Mr. Louis Howard finished his visit 
to Langley, and went to London ; Miss Edith and 
Miss Dora walked about the village and came to 
school, just as they always did (and as, indeed, 
they had done during his stay), no one said any 
more about the matter, and Kate herself had 
nearly forgotten her secret, before the branches 
of the beechwood were bare of leaves* 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



THE FAVOURS. 

Autumn passed away, December set in, and in 
due time came the feast of Christmas. Now 
were all the old half-forgotten conjectures revived, 
when on Christmas-day, Mr. Louis Howard him- 
self appeared at Church, and not as usual in his 
brother's pew, but in the Squire's. 

Kate went with her father and mother, accord- 
ing to yearly custom, to dine on roast beef and 
plum-pudding in the servant's hall at the great 
house, and sure enough, as Mrs. Grace had said, 
little was talked of but Miss Manners and Mr. 
Howard, and what had been heard or guessed 
about them. After dinner they all went to 
afternoon service and came back to tea, and it 
was just as they were sitting round the fire after- 
wards, that Mrs. Grace came down from dressing 
the ladies, and said Miss Manners would be glad 
if Mrs. Grey would walk up to her room. 

Mrs. Grey stayed till nearly dinner-tme, and 
there was much curiosity in the hall about her 
visit ; but she said nothing when she came down 
except about the holly on the hall and staircase. 
When however she was walking home, under the 

X 
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bright frosty star-light sky with her husband, 
and daughter, she began : " Well, Charles, 'tis 
really so. my own Miss Edith is really going to 
be married." 

" Did she send for you to tell you so ?*' 

" Yes, that she did, dear sweet young lady as 
she always was ! She said she could not let any 
body else tell her own old Kitty. Dear child,'* 
and Mrs. Grey almost cried, ** well, I hope she 
will be happy." 

^^ And when is the wedding to be ?" asked the 
keeper. 

^' Not till Easter, but the day is not fixed ; and 
poor Miss Dora — she says it is lucky she has a 
few months to make up her mind to bear it. 
Poor dear, it will come sadly on her to lose her 
sister I" 

'' She will have our class," said Eate, as if she 
thought it would be a great comfort. ''And» 
mother, will it be a grand wedding, with carriages, 
and company, and all ?" 

" My dear ! you don't think Miss Edith would 
tell me all that She has got something else to 
think of." 

"One thing I can tell," said Charles Grey, 
"it won't be much like the last wedding out of 
the great house." 

Kate laughed, for she knew the last had been 
her father's own ; but Mrs. Grey said in her soft, 
grave way : "Nay, Charles, I don't know why 
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you should say that. The words and the bless- 
ing will be the same, and I am sure it would not 
be the worst prayer I could make for them, that 
they might have as much to be thankful for as 
ourselves." 

Kate did not hear her father answer in words, 
and, after walking on a little way in silence, she 
said : ^^ But, mother, did she tell it you as a 
secret ?" 

"No," said Mrs. Grey, "she would not have 
told such as me if she wished it not to be 
known. You may talk of it as much as you like 
now, Kate.** 

"For you've kept the secret well," said her 
father ; " and I'm in hopes you will be a woman 
good for something." 

"Then, mother, why did you say nothing 
about it at the house ?" 

" Why,. Kate, for one thing, my heart was too 
full to go chattering to all them who cannot care 
for her as I do, and then, too, I thought Mrs. 
Grace might be vexed that she had not been told 
as well as me." 

Kate was a happy girl the next day, going to 
Ambrose Lee's, to tell Amy and Bose all about 
it, and being wondered at for her discretion, for 
they were not silly enough to be vexed with her 
for keeping it so long from them. Amy thought 
more than Kate had done of the grief it would be 
to lose their kind teacher, and instead of being 
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lialf-disappointed to hear that the wedding was 
not to be sooner, she was rather indined to dread 
its coming. 

It was curious to see on Sunday, when Miss 
Edith went to school, how the girls looked at 
her, most of them as if they fancied her face 
must be different from usual, but some as if they 
were sorry she was going to leaye them ; and 
some, like Kate and Amy, who were old enough 
to be considerate, kept their eyes in order, re- 
collecting that it might not be pleasant to be 
stared at. 

This week the daily school began again, and 
the good workers were delighted when Mrs. 
Wright told them that they were to make up 
some of Miss Edith's wedding-clothes, and brought 
out a great basket of linen, at which that after- 
noon four or five of them were stitching away 
with all their might, sitting in the oriel window 
for the best light on that short winter day. 

''Amy," said Kate, as they came out of 
school, '' I have been wanting to say something 
to you all this time. Don't you know that people 
always make wedding presents ?** 

" Yes, to be sure ; you know father gave uncle 
Walter a plumpudding pig when he was mar- 
ried," said Amy. 

'' And Amy and I made him some nice markers 
for the great big Bible that Mr. Howard gave 
him," said Rose ; " aunt could not believe we 
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had done it ourselves, and thej had such pretty 
texts on them." 

" Well, I was thinking whether we could not 
make something for Miss Edith," said Kate. 

" O dear I how nice that would be T* cried 
Rose, " Oh ! how I should like it — how pleased 
she would be — O let me help." 

" And me," added Charlotte. 

*' O and me too," cried Clementina Fielding. 

" I should like it very much," said the quiet 
Margaret Grant. 

And many other voices joined in with ^' O, do 
let us think of something to make for Miss 
Edith." 

"But," said Amy, "we could never make 
anything worth her having. Besides, would it 
— ^would it be quite— quite right for the like of 
us?" 

" Oh, I am quite sure she would be pleased," 
safd Rose ; " don't you think so, Kate ?" 

" Yes, I am pretty sure she would," said B[ate ; 
" you know she always thanks us for our flowers, 
and seems to like very much to have them." 

" Flowers ! — Yes," said Amy, " but they are 
not like a real great present, and we could not 
make that any how. You might make her a 
marker, Kate, to be sure ; but then you belong to 
her more than any of us." 

"Or knit her a pair of cuffs, or a window- 
blind," said Margaret. "Indeed, I should like 
x3 
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to do something, to show how verj kind and 
good we do think her." 

" I had rather it was something we could all 
help in," said Elizabeth Kingslej. 

" ril tell you what," exclaimed Rose ; " let it 
be a patchwork quilt I Everybody could help in 
that, little ones and all ; and it would be a real 
great useful thing." 

" Oh, Rose ! Rose ! a patchwork counterpane 
for a lady," said Amy. 

"That's right, Rose," said Kate, joyfuUy, «it 
will just do — it's the very thing. I've often 
heard mother tell how the young ladies used to 
do patchwork themselves when they were little 
girls ; and in Mrs. Manners' own dressing-room 
there is a sofa covered with some that her grand- 
mother did, in a little tiny pattern all of stars, 
and very pretty." 

" Oh, let us do it, let us do it !" crjed 
many a voice ; " I've got some pieces !" and 
" I've got some I" and " let us begin di- 
rectly I" 

" We must begin directly, if we are to do it at 
all, and out of school hours, too," said Kate. 
" Let me see. How long have we ? Four Sun- 
days after Epiphany, that is one month — then 
the three weeks before Lent, and the forty days 
of Lent ! Well, I think we can do it, if we all of 
us help. Only you know it must be in a nice, 
neat, small pattern on paper-r-not one of those 
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great ugly things, of pieces of no shape at all, 
that some of you do at school." 

"It must not be very hard, or the little ones 
will not be able to help," said Margaret. 

" We might put a more difficult pattern in the 
middle, and an easier one for the border,*' said Rose. 

" But, oh dear ! oh dear !" said ^ate, " how 
shall I ever get you all to hold your tongues 
about it ; and it would be all spoilt if Miss Edith 
was to hear of it." 

This was, indeed, a danger ; but they all pro- 
mised faithfully not to say one word about it, 
even to Mrs, Wright. 

But it would take too long to tell the whole of 
the history of this great undertaking : how dif- 
ficalt Kate foand it to manage the wills and ways 
of her numerous helpers, and how nicely the 
gentle ways of kind Amy helped her — how many 
lilac patches overwhelmed her, and how hard it 
was to keep the little ones from putting pieces of 
the same colour close together — what beautiful 
stars Margaret made for a pattern for the rest, 
and what a prize of scraps of real Indian chintz 
Elizabeth Kingsley found in the comer of an old 
box — how Clementina saved her halfpence, and 
bought a roll of patchwork at her mother's 
favourite cheap shop— and, above all, Kate's 
great triumph of ingenuity in making a E. H. 
in little red hexagon patches on a spotted white 
ground for the middle. 
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Then the whispering consultations-— the visits 
to the different houses, to see how the pieces were 
going on — the spare moments, so prized, for put- 
ting in one stitch or two, which was so much 
gained — ^the wonderings whether they could ever 
finish in time — and, oh ! the escapes of having 
it seen. Margaret one day was so busy, that 
she never saw Miss Dora coming into the garden 
till she was at the door ; and another time, when 
Elate had all her scraps packed up in her lap, 
Oscar leaped upon her, and scattered them all 
about, just as she thought she heard Miss Edith's 
voice in the wood. 

The wedding-day was to be Easter Tuesday, 
and how they did work all the week before, 
especially Kate and the Lees, who had under- 
taken the joining together, lining, and quilting. 
Easter Eve was the day of the greatest fright of 
all, for Amy, Rose, Elizabeth Kingsley, and 
Margaret, had all undertaken to walk home from 
Church with Kate, to help her in her very 
troublesome office. They ran great part of the 
way, and had just got the whole quilt spread out, 
and were threading their needles, while Kate 
was describing what she knew of the preparations 
at the great house, when what should they see 
but Miss Edith and Miss Dora coming to the 
lodge, to wish good bye. Up rushed all the little 
girls to the bed-room, bearing away all tlie gay 
mass of patches, which Kate in her haste threw 
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over Rose's head, so as almost to smother her ; 
but after all, the last flutter of Margaret's frock 
was not quite out of sight, and the steps were 
still shuffling on the floor above, by the time the 
young ladies came into the house, and Miss 
Edith was plainly heard to say, " I'm afraid we 
have caused a great disturbance. What is all 
this bustle about T 

" Oh V* said Mrs. Grey, " some of the other 
children came home with Kate, and they were 
about some little plans of their own.'' 

And then Miss Edith began to tell Mrs. Grey 
what she knew she would like to hear, about the 
journey she was to take to Scotland, and about 
her house in London. " You know, Kitty," she 
said, ^' it was always a scheme of ours, that Kate 
should be my little maid some time or other, and 
I hope she will yet be so ; but I think we must 
not begin just at present, as she has hardly had 
schooling enough, and I don't think you could 
well spare her, and besides I am such a young 
housekeeper, that I had rather have some ex- 
perience before beginning with her." 

They talked a little more, after which Miss 
Edith, saying that she hoped to see Mrs. Grey 
on Tuesday, but in case she should not, she must 
bid her good bye now, gave her a very affectionate 
shake of the hand, while poor Mrs. Grey could 
scarcely speak for crying, as she wished her 
every sort of happiness. 
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Easter Sunday, and Miss Edith taught her 
class as usual in the morning, and in the after- 
noon heard the lessons read, and asked questions 
about them ; but some of the girls noticed that 
every now and then there was a tear on her eye- 
lashes, and sometimes she stooped her head down 
low over her Bible, and her sister seemed to be 
watching her anxiously. 

The questioning was ended, and she closed her 
book, then sat for a moment or two thoughtful, 
but at last raised her head : '^ You know this is 
our last Sunday," said she, in rather a hurried 
manner. '^I am very sorry to leave you, my 
little girls, and'' — ^here she seemed to be strug- 
gling with tears that made her voice quiver — " I 
shall very often think of you as I hope — ^I hope 
you may of me. My sister will go on teaching 
you, and she will teU me all about you ; besides 
that, I hope often to be here again. Fray let 
me hear that you are good children, and trying 
to do right, and to bring God's blessing on 
yourselves." 

Amy, who had felt heavy-hearted as the time 
came nearer and nearer, was crying bitterly, and 
the sight of her tears set off several of the others 
as they thought of all Miss Edith's kindness, 
and how little they had profited by it as they 
ought. Miss Dora was struggling hard to keep 
down her tears, and it seemed as if she could not 
possibly have spoken ; but Miss Edith, with her 
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face very flashed and glowing, contrived to go 
on : " There will be a dinner for you on Tuesday 
on the lawn if it is fine, and I shall see you again 
there. If you will all of you go to Mrs. Wright 
to-morrow, she will tell you what to do, and she 
has something for you, too. Good bye, my — ^my 
dear little girls." And while they curtsied, and 
joined in one whispered " good bye. Miss,'* the 
two sisters walked arm in arm hastily out of the 
school. 

Kate was up with the light the next morning 
at her quilt, and it was not half an hour before 
Rose came to help her, and once more discuss 
that hard question, how, when, and where it was 
to be presented, a point never thought of when 
the proposal was first made, but now appearing a 
great difficulty. Amy and the shy ones wanted 
to leave it at the back door directed to Miss 
Manners, while Rose and the bolder ones would 
have liked to take it up to her themselves and 
present it, only each of them declared in turn 
that she would not be the one to begin speaking, 
and so it was left in doubt ; when, just before 
Church time, the last thread was fastened oif, 
and Kate and Rose clapped their hands, and 
danced round their performance in great glory. 

After Church, it may well be supposed that 
Mrs. Wright had plenty of little visitors, and she 
had something for them that pleased them well — 
a pretty straw bonnet, trimmed with white rib- 
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bons, for each little girl, to be worn the next day, 
for the wedding was to be in the midst of the 
service, when, of course, thej would all be 
present. Afterwards they were to go to the 
great house, and have some dinner and some 
play, if it was a fine day. It may be believed 
that the pleasure of such a holiday quite put the 
pain of losing Miss Edith out of the thoughts of 
most ; and never had more anxious eyes been 
turned towards the sky than on that evening, nor 
Master Allen receive so many tender inquiries 
after the finger, which, having once had a bad 
cut, " always," as he used to say, " raged, when 
there was bad weather coming." 

" And where do you think these bonnets come 
from, Kate," said Mrs. Grey, as she came home. 
" I don't know how poor Mrs. Grace will bear to 
see you in them, for she says 'tis downright rob- 
bery of Miss Edith's own self." 

" Why how, mother ?" 

"Why, Kate, at most great weddings, the 
bride gives fine white satin bows, that they call 
favours, to all the ladies and gentlemen ; but 
Miss Edith said she had rather see her favours, 
on your heads than any where else, and that is 
what she has done with the money that would 
have gone for them." 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 



THE WEDDING-DAT. 

Mant a heart leaped at the waking thought that 
the great day was really come at last, and scarcely 
one of the seven hundred pairs of eyes that opened 
at Langley, but was instantly turned to the win- 
dow to judge of the weather. Nor were those 
eager looks disappointed ; it was a bright blue 
sky, a little hazy and grey in the distance to be 
sure, but if the fathers and the fanners talked of 
blight, and if the old men and women talked of a 
cold east wind, what cared the children ? They 
only felt secure from rain, and could afford to 
pity the travellers on the turnpike road, who were 
passing by their festivities, and whose faces were 
screwed into all manner of odd shapes, to guard 
their eyes from the clouds of March dust, suffi- 
cient, according to the proverb, to ransom all the 
kings in Europe. 

Service was to be at ten ; but by nine o'clock 
boys and girls, babies and little nurses, were 
gathered in numbers round the church-yard gate, 
wondering and grumbling at the bells not having 
begun yet, and watching each new arrival of 
spectators. Here was Mrs. Fielding in anew 

T 
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blue and scarlet gown, and Clementina with a 
choice bunch of violets ; here was Sergeant 
Kingsley, upright and soldierly, with his bright- 
faced granddaughter in one hand, his curious 
Indian walkingstick in the other, and on his breast 
his Waterloo-medal and his Peninsular-medal, 
which Elizabeth had made him put on. Here, 
too, came Master All^i, in his snowy-white round 
frock, stooping over his twisted knotted stick, 
and with a polyanthus between his lips. Here 
at last came the ringers hastening up into the 
belfry, and beginning the sounds which brought 
many and many more to the spot Mrs. Mat- 
thews and her daughter, going straight into 
Church, instead of waiting to look on, and 
Charles Grey with his wife and daughter. 

^^But where I" and Elizabeth and Rose both 
rushed forward to ask Kate the question, " What 
have you done with our quilt ?" 

" You would not have me bring it to Church, 
would you ? No, I hid it away last evening quite 
safe in the little arbour, handy to where we are 
to dine, where I can get at it any time. Oh 
dear, I wish it was given 1** 

" Here's Mr. Howard !" and there was a 
general turning of heads and pressing forward. 
"Only our Mr. Howard!" and all fell back. 
" Now, they are coming down from the gi*eat 
house r* and Mr. Edmund Manners, with two or 
three other gentlemen, walked into the church- 
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yard. Clementina made bold — she was never a 
very shy child — ^to step forward and hold up her 
violets with a low curtsey. He took them, nod- 
ded, smiled, thanked her, and passed on into 
church. 

'^ Oh ! I hear the carriages ! 'tis Mr. Manners* 
own, and two more, look, look !" 

" Make room, keep in order, boys," called Mr. 
Wright on one side the path. 

" Fall back !" exclaimed Sergeant Kingsley on 
the other, his cane raised, marshalling the crowd 
as if they had been so many soldiers. 

And between them space enough was left for 
the carriages to draw up ; but it was well the 
Sergeant was where he was, or that wedding 
would have been no day of joy, since Julia 
Rowden had let WiUy run out into the midst, so 
that had not the Sergeant snatched him up just 
at the right moment, he must have been knocked 
down by the horses. But there was no time to 
scold, every one was all eyes as the carriage^door 
was opened and the steps let down. 

" There's the Squire getting out !" was the 
whisper among the girls. " Oh 1 there's Miss 
Edith, don't you se6 something white ! Oh — h — h ! 
there she is, how beautiful ! Look at the white 
silk ! and the lace veil ! Oh, I wish she would 
not go so fast into church ! But look at Mrs. 
Manners ! and there is Miss Doi*a, Oh ! and the 
two Miss Howards all in pink, and two other 
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young ladies — ^they are all gone in ! but I never 
saw Mr. Louis I" 

The people who had been standing about, 
now began to enter the church ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Wright keeping back their flocks till aU the elders 
were gone in, when the procession of white-rib- 
boned girls went to their own benches in a quiet, 
orderly manner, and after them the boys. Never 
had Langley Church been fuller ; what a pity it 
is that people will not find a will and a way on 
ordinary Sundays as on occasions like these. 
Many a baby was there, though at other times 
90 young and noisy, as to keep away its mother 
or nurse ; but there were two little ones there, 
about whom no such excuses had been made. 
Judith Grant, who came to church every Sunday 
with her mother, and little Ambrose Lee, whose 
fat fair face had more than once been seen 
looking over his mother's shoulder ; his great blue 
eyes fixed in wonderment on the sunny glow of 
the painted window. 

Morning Service was read as usual, and the 
children were allowed to stay in church after- 
wards while, the marriage was solemnized, for 
as it may be supposed, Mr. Louis Howard was 
in church safe enough, though somehow they had 
missed seeing him. Then they went out, and 
waited for some little time till the wedding-party 
should also come forth. 

" Amy," said Kate, coming up to her, as she 
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sat slpart on a bank, " how grave you look ! and 
with your book too, as if you were learning your 
lesson ?" 

"No, but it makes me understand it much 
better, and 1 was just looking it out." 

** Looking what out ?^ 

" Some of the things about the great Marriage 
Feast in the Parable, that we have been taught 
about so often, and which are so hard to under- 
stand at all. I think it is a sort of seeing a type, 
Kate." 

" There was something about it in the service," 
said Kate. 

" Yes, we were told to think of it, and that 
made me try to do it. There, don't you think 
Miss Edith's white dress must be to put us in 
mind of the * fine linen which is the righteousness 
of Saints ?'" 

" O yes, like the babies' white robes at christen- 
ing. And her being joined to, and made to 
belong to her husband, and have his name, is 
like the Christian Church being joined to our 
Lord ; that is what we have always been told." 

" Yes, only the real seeing makes one know it 
better. And then, Kate, I thought of something 
else. Ar'n't our white ribbons like the wedding 
garments, and we like the people bidden to the 
marriage ?" 

Kate looked very grave, and she did not 
answer ; but there was a wish and a prayer at 
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her heart as well as at Amy's, that thej might 
neither of them fail of being guests at that 
great Feast to which thej both had been invited. 
There was a sadder, graver thought too, which 
neither liked to speak, as they saw poor Louisa 
Barton wandering on the outskirts of the happier 
party, disconsolate and alone, marked by wearing 
no white ribbon, and not venturing to speak to 
any of her former companions. 

The first thing that was said was by Kate, 
'^ There go blind dame Wallis, and master Allen, 
and old lame Joseph Rogers, up to dine at the 
house. Pm sure they've called the poor, and 
maimed, and halt, and blind !" 

" Yes, 'tis very kind of them. But won't it be 
sad next Sunday without any Miss Edith ?" 

Kate said, "yes," but she was too full of to-day 
to think much of next Sunday, and the younger 
Lees came up at that moment to seek out their 
sister. 

At last the bride and bridegroom, and all the 
rest, made their appearance again, and entering 
the carriages, drove back to the house, and now 
the school-children also set off to walk thither, 
the girls first, and the boys after them. They 
went by the carriage road, which was rather long, 
and as they could not go fast with so many little 
ones, they did not arrive till past twelve o'clock, 
on the great bowling-green, in front of the house, 
where there was a large tent set up for them to 
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dine in. Two of the pink bride's-maids, who 
proved to be Miss Dora and one of the Miss 
Howards, came running down the steps of the 
house, into the midst of them. 

" Well, here you are, Tm afraid you must wait 
a little while for your dinner, or we shall not be 
ready to wait upon you. But here is something 
for you to amuse yourselves with in the mean- 
time." 

And to Kate's dismay, she went straight to her 
hiding-place in the arbour ; Kate, with three or 
four more, followed at a little distance, and heard 
her exclaim to Miss Howard, " Why, what can 
this great bundle be ? surely not the balls I told 
Grace to bring here !" 

" Peep in," said Miss Howard. 

" 'Tis patchwork ! really most elaborate and 
pretty patchwork I quite new too ! Til tell you, 
Fanny," and she whispered something to Miss 
Howard, then said aloud, turning to the girls : 

" Does any one know anything of this wonder- 
ful bundle ?" 

"Kyou please. Miss," said Kate Grey, Caro- 
line Wallis, and Rose Lee, with one voice, " we 
did it for Mrs. — " but they could not get out the 
new name, and Kate made a fresh beginning, 
"K Miss Edith would be so kind as to — ^" 

" O I am sure she will be very much pleased, 
very much indeed, she will come out herself by- 
and-by, and then you shall give it to her your- 
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delves. It is very pretty and very nicely done. 
Whose work is it ?" 

" All of us helped, Miss,*' said Kate, " down to 
the very little ones." 

" Well, it is quite a beautiful piece of work," 
said Miss Dora ; " she shall come down and thank 
you presently, but now I must goJ Here are the 
balls and skipping-ropes." 

And the girls were set to amuse themselves 
on the lawn, the boys in the park outside, but as 
they were all hungry and impatient, the sport did 
not proceed with much spirit, and it was a joyful 
sight, when at last they saw, coming from the 
kitchen, certain great dishes of cold meat, and 
nearly at the same time the company began to 
come forth from the house. 

Every one knows and enjoys a school-feast, 
and can tell how the gentlemen carve, and the 
ladies run about with meat and beer, and help 
the children, whose knives are blunt, and how 
much the big boys do contrive to get down 
(Ben Grant had nine helps altogether), and how 
the little tiny ones look half afraid of the meat, 
but do really enjoy the pudding ; and how shy 
and still they are at first, till the clatter of the 
knives and plates makes them bolder, and the 
buzz of voices rises higher and higher, till it is all 
talking and laughing. 

All this was just as usual, but what was not 
just as usual, after Mr. Howard had said grace, 
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the children were told to wait a minute, and 
as soon as the table had been cleared of the 
plates, the great wedding-cake was set down on 
the table, all covered with white sugar, and 
with beautiful wreaths of white sugar round it. 
There had been a good large wedge cut out, 
some for the company at the breakfast, and some 
for the servants, but there was plenty left for 
each of the children to have a little bit, quite 
enough of anything so very rich, and Mr. Louis 
Howard himself cut it up for them. The elder 
girls tasted little more than a crumb, and wrapped 
up the rest carefully to display at home. And 
then they each had a glass of currant wine to 
drink the health of Mr. and Mrs. Louis Howard. 
By this time the tent was so hot that every 
body was very glad to get into the open air, 
and the boys were sent off to their own part, 
while the girls were, as before, to play on the 
lawn. And now or never must the counterpane 
be presented ! the hearts of many of the girls 
were beating very fast, and it was lucky Miss Dora 
knew what' they intended, or after all it might 
not have been given at all. She brought her 
sister near the arbour, in front of which a whole 
party were standing irresolute. "Now then, 
Kate," she whispered ; and Kate, with four or 
five more ran in, and presently appeared, hold- 
ing it out full spread by the corners, so as to 
'show the E. H. in the middle, not saying any- 
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thing, but some flushed scarlet with eagerness, 
others looking down in utter confusion. 

" And have you done this for me, my dear 
little girls ?" said the bride. ^^ Indeed, I thank 
you very much, it is a very nice piece of work, 
and gives me great pleasure ; I do not know 
that there is one of my presents that I shall value 
more." 

" Why does she cry ?" hastily whispered Cle- 
mentina to Charlotte. 

"Hush! hush," said Charlotte; "oh I don't 
you hope she will look at Bessie B[ingley*s dragon- 
pattern ?" 

Mrs. Howard did really notice several of the 
patterns, and said how very pretty they were, 
and she asked those who stood near, to show 
her their portions. She was plainly very much 
pleased, and yet Rose was rather disappointed 
that she did not call up more people to look at 
it. There was Miss Howard to be sure, and 
Mr. Howard, their own, as they called him, and 
he said it was a great piece of work and nicely 
done, and they must have been very much 
pleased to do it, but he did not praise them as 
Rose, Elizabeth, and even Kate expected. Pre- 
sently, just as it was being folded up, Mr. Louis 
came up, and when he had heard about it, he 
thanked the children too, and made them laugh 
by saying, the pattern was just like a honey- 
comb, and they had been like good little diligent 
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bees working at their flowers. He said twice 
over, too, that they must be very good little clever 
girls, and it was very odd that this was what 
Caroline Wallis and Emily Morris dwelt upon 
most of all, though they had done little more than 
a very few of those easy joinings in the border 
which had been devised for the little ones. 

But we must not go through the rest of that 
day ; the races the boys ran, driving wheel- 
barrows blindfold, the climbing a soaped pole for 
jackets and hats ; nor the blindman's buff, thread- 
the-needle and mulberry tree on the other side of 
the fence, in which the ladies joined ; the rain of 
sugar-plums that Mrs. Manners showered among 
the little ones, and at last, how boys and girls 
were all drawn up on the lawn, and sung first, 
God Save the Queen, and then the Evening 
Hymn. Then they all went home, but as may 
easily be guessed, Miss Edith Manners' wedding- 
day was never forgotten by any of them. It 
must be hoped that, what was of far greater im- 
portance, the example Miss Edith had set, and 
the instructions she had given, might never be 
forgotten by any of her little scholars. 



John and Charles Moeley, Printers, Derby. 
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